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Aw author who wrote at the commencement of the French 
revolution, and whose doctrines produced the most extraordina- 
ry sensation upon the public mind, has asserted that ai/ great 
characters ** have risen on the democratic floor.” The unli- 
mited latitude of this phrase philosophy disclaims as dogmatical 
and declamatory, and the historian in every volume testifies to 
its falechood. But had Paine qualified his assertion ; instead of 
embracing all, had he alia himself with employing the 
superlative degree, his rule would still have been amply com- 
prehensive, and he would have gained in truth and justness, 
what he sacrificed in glare and effect. Not to mention the splen- 
did examples which he might derive from the democracies of 
Greece, and the mixed republic of Rome, Modern History, in 
spite of the laws of primogeniture, and of other feudatory as 
well as ecclesiastical restrictions, would have supplied him with a 


number of great names, more perhaps than sufficient to estab- 
lish his position. Still, however, the public opinion, not only 
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all over the rest of Eur ype, but even in these countries, where 
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the republican spirit of cur constitution ought to have taught 
us more liberal views, flowéd strongly against the testimony od 
experience. It was not until towards the close of the last cen 
tury, that any one but the mere reasoner or theorist began 
suspect, that birth was not necessary to talent of any kind, and 
that a man might be a general, an orator, or even a statesman, 
without a trace inthe Herald’s céllege to distingtish the line of 
his descent. This predilection in favour of birth, however irra- 
tional, is easily explained by the very nature of our being. We 
see power and wealth and honor monopolized by men of family, 
and notwithstanding the innumerable exceptions which must oc- 
cur to every individual, we conclude that there is a capacity as 
well as an aptitude for honor and for office in family alone. But 
this opinion, which the history of England disdains, rece?ved a 
fatal shock froin the French revolution, and the consequences 
which have sprung forth and are still flowing from that terrible 
event. Birth and title, and all the prejudices by which they 
were cherished, and all the laws by which they were defended, 
Rave sunk before the rude genius of democracy. <A Plebeian 
monarch sways the seeptre of Charlemagne, and marshals, riser 
from the ranks, have seized upon those honors hitherto consider- 


ed the meed of princes alone. 


But we need not look to France only for examples of success 
ful talent in the middle and lower ranks of society ; England 
happily supplies many splendid names, names which would hav« 
never graced her annals but for the popular nature of her consti- 
tution. A short retrospect of the great men who have appear- 
ed in the house of commons, who have ascended the judicial 
bench, who have instructed or delighted their countrymen by 
their literary labours, who have led the armies of England into 
battle, and her fleets to victory, will demonstrate, that for one 
man intrinsicully great descended from the aristocracy, ten hav¢ 
arisen from among the people. Let us look for instance to the 
house of lords, which comprizes all the birth and title, and a large 
portion of the property and distinction of the state. Reckon 
the men of family who have talent and the total, will prove most 
mortifying 
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mortifying to the pride of birth. The first peers in England, (the 
epithet is neither applied to precedence or to fortune,) are com- 
paritively men of yesterday. ‘There is not an individual in the 
king’s cabinet at this moment, with whose grandfathers an old 
English baron of the school of the Edwards or Henries would 
deign to associate. But this demo: ratic spirit it was which es- 
tablisbed the independence of England; and to the continuance 
of its operation, however controuled and irr gular, should she at- 
tribute that constitution of which she boasts so much, and 
those liberties which in spite of all her faults and her factions 


render her story so interesting to every generous bosom. 


General Moore is one of those men whom we owe to the con- 
stitution of the state—happy would it be for the country if it 
were suffered to single out and to promote other such charac- 
ters, Indeed we hope that the disaster and disgrace which have 
recently attended our arms, wili convince ministers of the folly 
as well as of the danger of allowing parliamentary interest to 
influence the choice of a commanders We shall scon stand in 
immediate need of souDIERS, of men who have made war a stu- 
dy and a science, who have lived in camps and are familiar with 
peril: in short we shall speedily want, and upon our own shores 


perhaps, such men as Wolfe, Abercrombie and Moore. 


The fate of these men is enviable—they died in the battles of 
their country, and to that country their memory will be dear as 
long as her annals endure. In our first lessons of history, we 
become familiar with the name of Wolfe—he is the hero of our 
youth, The biographer and the historian have been almost 
equally diffuse upon the atchievements and character of the ve- 
nerable Abercrombie : Moore's life still remains to be written. 
Happily the interest which his country took in the conduct of 
the man has been seconded by the anxiety of his brother. From 
almost the commencement of his career to the day of his death 
he had been before the public eye, and enjoyed the rare felicity 
of being esteemed by all parties, of being honoured by his su- 
periors as a skilful officer, and loved by those he commanded as 
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1 gallant soldier. His last and grand effort, the retreat betore 
an hundred thousand men with Bonaparte at their head, ha 
been, in consequence of certain diplomatic impertinencies, in- 
volved in some perplexity. This has been removed by the pub- 
lication of his letters. His whole life is thus before his country, 
and one more meritorious and honovrable never adorned hes 
annals. 


Sir John Moore was the son of doctor Moore, a physician of 
considerable skill, but chiefly celebrated for his literary produc- 
tions. ‘To most of our readers the works of the author of 
Zeluco are familiar. As an accutate and delicate mannerist, as a 
master of refined humour, and a painter of polished society, 
Doctor Moore has obtained a character enjoyed by few of his 
contemporaries. Neat and appropriate in his stile; if not point- 
ed and energetic, he possessed in a peculiar degree the faculty of 
sketching off “the Cynthias of the minute,’’ and of giving, fre 
quently with humour, and always with propriety of colouring, 
dramatic representations of French, Italian, and British man- 
ners. Doctor Moore, himself the sonof a clergyman, Charles, 
the pious minister of Stirling, married early in life Miss Sim- 
son, daughter to the professor of divinity in Glasgow, and a near 
relative of the restorer of ancient geometry, whose name almost 
constantly accompanies the elements of Euclid. By Mrs. 
Moore the doctor had five children, four sons and a daughter. 
The subject of this memoir, the eldest of the five, was born ia 
Glasgow on the 13th of November, 1761. At a proper age 
John was sent to the grammar school of Glasgow, when éven 
at that early period his fine understanding and aimable and inno- 
cent manners acquired him the love and esteem of his masters and 
companions. About this time the duchess of Hamilton having 
lost her eldest son, at the early age of fifteen, and apprehending 
that the seeds of an hereditary consumption were lodged in the 
constitution of the remaining representative of that noble house, 
engaged doctor Moore, whose deportment, acquirements and 
professional capacity eminently qualified him for the task, to 
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accompany her darling child in a tour through the south of Eu. 
rope. The young duke possessed great personal beauty and 
even the appearance of a robust frame ; but although health and 
vigor never deserted him while under the judicious management 
ef doctor Moore, his career was but short, His dissolution is 
said to have been accelerated rather by intemperance than by any 
disorder originally constitutional. In his tour, however, this 
propensity was either concealed or had not yet made its appear- 
ance. Young Moore was for five years (from 1778 to 1783) his 
eompanion in this delightful ramble over the fairest parts of Eu- 
rope. With the instructions of his father, and the facilities of in- 
troduction into the first circles of society which he owed to his 
connection with the illustrious house of Hamilton, it may easily be 
supposed that such a mind as his acquired all the benefits 
likely to result from so fortunate a combination of circumstan- 
ces. With the experience and knowledge of the world which 
travel alone perhaps can give, he acquired, so as to express him- 
self with fluency and elegance, the languages of the countries 
he visited. After their return to England, young Moore enter- 
ed that profession for which he was intended. He had previously 
studied the preliminary science sq indispensible for every man 
who is ambitious of the name of a soldier—that science which 
France cultivates with such formidable success; but which in 
England is, for the most part, confined to the martinet treatise 
of general Dundas. We mean no more to depreciate the value 
of the commander in chief’s book, than we should Lilly’s Ru- 
diments of the Latin language ; both are necessary, and « Dun- 
das” is a tolerable grammar of tactics; it may make a good 
adjutant or even a passable general of parade ; it may teach the 
one the importance of precision in the minutest gesture ; and the 
other, by an intense and daily application of its rules, may at 
last acquit himself very tolerably in manceuvering a battalion at 
a review. But it was not to these elementary productions 
alone that Moore confined his studies. He judged, however 
singular such an opinion may be in the British army, that war 
was like any other science, and that although courage was an 
indispensable quality in the character of a general, and practice 
a necessary 
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a necessary adjunct, theory on some occasious might not prov: 
altogether useless. Indeed of its utility every professional man 
could inform him. By establishing principles, they could tell him 
that in the most difficult and unexpected concurrence of circum- 
stances, theory, with all the thought which the term implies, 
might be more safely trusted, than the most brilliant suggestions 
of dashing ignorance. At all events, unfashionable as_ the 
notion is among drawing room generals and young ensigns, 
Mr. Moore seemed to be convinced notwithstanding of its just- 
ness ; and accordingly when as a subaltern he was placed under 
the plastic management of the adjutant of the 15th regiment, 
he knew his business, with the exception merely of the technical 
part, better than his colonel. But neither the accomplishments 
of a gentleman, the amiable and unassuming deportment, which 
generally accompanies merit, nor those military talents with 
which his subsequent conduct proved him so eminently gifted, 
would have raised him beyond the rank of a captain in the ser- 
vice of his Britannic Majesty, had he not been befriended by 
the noble families of Argyle and Hamilton. Had he not had 
such patrons, he might have become an adjutant and fretted his 
days away like many other meritorious officers, in drilling a re- 
gument. But this influence, which certainly has not served to ex- 
alt the character of the British army, or to render our generals, 
superior to those of France, happened in this instance to be 
most fortunately exerted. Had he been an Asgil or a Meyrick, 
his promotion would have been equally certain and rapid, 
though it is possible that his fate in other respects would have 
borne some resemblance to that of those great generals. In- 
stead of distinguishing himself in Corsica, in the West Indies, in 
Holland, in Egypt, and in Spain—instead of perpetual and in- 
cessant action from almost the day he entered into the service to 
the hour of his death, he would have been placed upon the staff 
in some gay and peaceful city, have regulated reviews, adorned 
drawing-rooms, and been the delight and theme of the gentle sex. 
But he was ordained to run another and more dangerous career. 


Moore's 
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Moore’s military life began at Toulon. Though his zeal and 
spirit had been always celebrated, yet it could not be expected 
that a young man in his very outset would have an opportunity 
of demonstrating his talents. We shall not, therefore, delay in 
describing any of the dreadful circumstances that attended the 
evacuation of that city. Although not the commencement it 
was a link in that series of disasters, which, with the exception 
of the campaigns in India and Egypt, have attended our arms 
from the first explosion of the Freneh revolution. Being 
compelled to abandon Toulon, it was deemed prudent, and in 
our opinion justly, to seize some strong place in the Mediterra- 
nean. For establishing such a station, if the conquest of the 
place could be once secured, Corsica exhibited the most tempting 
advantages. An island, difficult in surface, and abounding in 
natural fastnesses, which could be rendered almost impregnable, 
it might be made a military depot, and from the capacity of its 
harbours would afford immediate shelter to such vessels as were 
employed in observing the maritime movements on the oppo- 
site coasts. To the policy, then, of seizing Corsica there can, 
we think, be little rational objection. We shall sce in the se- 
quel, whether this policy was not rendered abortive by the legise 
lative interference of the British parliament, as much perhaps as 
by the conduct of the viceroy, Sir Gilbert Elliot, now lord 
Minto, governor general of Hindostan, 


Few enterprizes commenced under such promising auspices as 
that of the invasion of Corsica. Paoli, whose name has been so 
celebrated, and who rendered this island, even before the birth 
of Bonaparte, so renowned, having formerly sworn at the bar 
of the French convention his devotion to the principles of li- 
berty and equality, opened on his return to his native country a 
correspondence with the government of England. This is not 
the place to discuss the morality of such conduct ; but if it 
were in any case allowable to separate morals from true politics, 
perhaps it would not be difficult to prove the patriotism of 
Paoli’s motives, though the event has sufficiently demonstrated 
the impolicy of the design. The fact appears to be, that the Co 
can 
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cans very justly looked upon France, (to use a familiar though 
improper epithet,) as their natural enemy. The history of Cor- 


sica, and her astonishing efforts under this very Paoli to main- 
tain her independence, will sufficiently explain the rooted anti- 
pathy of this extraordinary chief, and of his countrymen to the 
French. We should not therefore join in the invective which 
has been raised in France against this man, and which has 
been propagated and printed in England. Although the po- 
licy of his conduct be questionable, his patriotism can be justi- 
fied. Even upon the ground of policy he can establish an ex- 
cellent case. He had to choose between the sanguinary revo- 
lutionists of the republic on the one side, and on the other 
the vigorous, united and wealthy government of Britain, These 
introduced Liberty armed with the naked dagger and the con- 
suming firebrand ; she was arrayed by the other in the sober attire 
of law and reason; the equality of right promised by the former 
was the destruction of property ; the constitution, whose image 
vas presented by the latter, had been already practiced, and had 
rendered Britain powerful, opulent and free. Each form of 
government had been exemplified, and indeed both were in actual 
operation. To any dispassionate man, then, the choice could offer 
no difficulty. But neither Paoli, nor his compatriots, were, 
with regard to France, dispa 





sionate or indifferent. The very 
name was cdious, and the harassing and unequal warfare, which 
those hardy islanders, under the conduct of their illustrious 
leader, carried on against Louis XVI. had imprinted the traces 
of hostility deep in their recollection. They only wanted op- 
portunity for reaction ; the distractions of the Republic and the 
presence of a British armament in the Mediterranean, presented 
an opening too fair to be neglected. On his return from Eng- 
land, through France, Paoli had been elected President by the 
Consulta of his countrymen. He was immediately denounced, 
and had already established a correspondence with lord Gren- 
ville, at that time our minister for Foreign affairs. Lord Hood 
had in the mean assembled a large British force at Hieres Is- 


lands. The Corsicans hesitated no longer in throwing off the 


yoke and declaring their independence. Paoli 1: 


nounced the 
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allegiance he had sworn to the Convention, and NAPoLrox 
Bonaparte, his godson, whose courage and capacity at the 
siege of Toulon had already been spoken of in terms of admi- 
ration, followed the example of the venerable chief. It is said, 
that at this time, the young Corsican solicited a commission in 
the British Artillery. Unfortunately for the kings of Europe, 
and for the people of England, his solicitation was treated with 
indifference ; for in the various operations that afterwards occurr- 
ed in the island we do not find any mention of his name. He was 
denounced, however, with his godfather, and proscribed by the 
Convention. He lay concealed until the storm had wasted its 
violence, nor do we hear of him again upon the theatre of pub- 


lic affairs, until as commander in chief of the army in Italy. 


In the mean while Lord Hood having received instructions 
from his government, and learning at the same time that the 
French meditated an attack from Nice, determined if possible 
to anticipate their movements. But although the statements 
of Paoli as to the disposition of the Corsicans, and the force of 


the enemy, were flattering in the extreme, it was deemed pru- 


dent, before the fate of a great armament should be risqued, 
§ 


even on so promising an enterprize, to dispatch officers of trust 
and capacity, whose report would regulate, if not determine the 
proceedings of the armament. Such officers Loid Hood found in 
the persons of Moore, who at this time had obtained the Lieu- 
tenant Colonelcy of the 52d. regiment, and of Major Koehler, 
a foreigner, as by his name it should seem, in the British ser- 
vice. These gentlemen in a suitable disguise having landed on a 
friendly part of the coast, obtained an interview with the cele- 
brated veteran. He renewed and enforced his statement, and 
they were fully convinced by what he offered, as well as by 
their own observations, that the delivery of the island, although 
an undertaking of some difficulty, might be atchieved by the 
army and navy which they represented. After making the re- 
quisite enquiries, they re-embarked. On their return the report 
they made determined Lord Hood and General Dundas to put 


the troops and vessels in immediate readiness for action, 













I: 


The Acet sailed from the Hieres Islands on the 2ith of Janu. 
ary, 1795, and a disembarkation was speedily effected, under 
the order of general Dundas. After the proper arrangements 
had been made, Moore was sclected by the British commander 
to take the town of Fornelli, which it was supposed might be 
accomplished by a cowp-de-main. The movement of the young 
lieutenant-colonel was prompt, though its effects at first were 
not so decisive, as his commander had been induced to calculate. 
The corps he commanded consisted of drafts from different re- 
giments, and amounted to nearly 1500 men. They had dragg- 
eda howitzer and a six pounder over a mountainous and almost 
impracticable tract of country, through whica artillery had never 
before been carried. On their arrival, however, they found that 
the place was too strong for any sudden effort. They had not 
been sufficiently provided with artillery ; but nothing could relax 
the perseverance or damp the spirit of colonel Moore. Assisted 
by a body of seamen, always foremost to offer themselves to any 
service of toil or danger, he at length succeeded in dragging 
to the summit of an eminence, seven hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, alarge howitzer, a ten inch mortar, and four eighteen 
pounders. He had scarcely accomplished this object, when, 
without the shortest pause, he began to enfilade the French bat- 
terics. ‘These were soon silenced, and the works rendered unte- 
nable. But the officer who commanded the fort, would listen 
to no terms of accommodation, and it was deemed advisable to 
attempt its capture by storm. The assault was made on the 17th 
of February. Moore headed his men, proceeded in the face of 
Opposing musquetry and cannon, and actually cut down with his 
own hand a French grenadicr, who endeavoured to resist him. 
Fornelli was taken, and Moore obtained the plaudits of the whole 
army. 


His conduct at Calvi has been still more celebrated. The 
dispatches of general Stewart, (the conqueror of Minorca) and 
the letters which then filled the public journals, bear abun- 
dant testimony to the brilliant spirit and happy prudence 
by which the capture of Calvi was accomplished. The latte 
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s. described in terms so animating and expressive by doctor 
Moore, the father of the hero by whom it was atchieved, and 
is of course so authentic in the detail, that we shall not refuse 
ourselves the pleasure Of repeating the account. Such of our 


readers as are fathers may well envy doctor Moore the sensa- 
tions he experienced while penning the following lines, and such 
as happen to be sons, may deem the soldier equally fortunate in 


such a father. 


“ The same officer, who had carried the convention fort, was 
chosen also to conduct the storm of Calvi. Daybreak was 


judged the proper time for the attempt. 


«© The French at this period seem to have made it a rule to 
stand an assault rather than capitulate, even after a practicable 
breach was made. They expected to repel the assailants on the 
present occasion, by throwing grenades from the parapet nearest 


the breach, as well as by the fire of the garrison. 


« The officer who was to conduct the assault, posted his troops 
at midnight among the myrtle bushes, with which the rocks a- 
round Calvi are covered, and as near the breach as possible, 
without being heard by the enemy, ‘That there might be no risk 
of alarming them by accidental firing ; he had ordered the sol- 
diers not to load, having previously convinced them that the 
point would be best effected by the bayonet. A litile before day- 
break, the commander in chief arrived with the officers of his 
suit. He had the satisfaction to find that the earrison had not 
been alarmed at that quarter. False attacks had been made else- 


where to diyert their attention. 


« After a short consultation between the general and the offi- 
‘er who was to lead the assault ; the signal was given. The 
troops advanced with a rapid step to the breach ; and they were 
half way before they were observed by the enemy. A volley of 
grape shot was fired from the ramparts. The dubious light be- 
fore day-break made the cannoniers take a false aim; the shot flew 


over 















Lt 
ever the heads of the advancing party, and some of the general’s 


attendants were wounded. 


“Ina short time the grenadiers were descried scrambling up 
the rubbish, while many grenades and shells were thrown from 
the parapet on the assailants, who, pushing past ther wounded 
and dying friends, continued their course to the breach. Those 
of the enemy, who were not killed or taken prisoners, fled into 
the town. When the general perceived the grenadiers ascend- 
ing, he put spurs to his horse, and rode to the bottom of the 
hill, on which the fort stood, and quitting his horse, mounted 
directly to the breach. Finding the troops in possession of the 
place, he flew into the arms of the officer who had led the as- 
sault. The surrounding officers shouted, and threw their hats 
into the air for joy. The moment was worth years of commou 


Life 


s Tt does not fallto the share of many officers, even during a 
pretty long military career, to conduct an assault, or even to ase 
sist taking a fortress by storm. Such dangerous services seldom 
occured formerly, as the garrison generally capitulated after a 
breach was made. It has been the fate of this officer, although 
ayoung man, to conduct two, and to be successful in both. 
The most effectual measures were immediately taken for estab- 
lishing the troops in the works they had so bravely carried, the 
cannon of which were turned against the town of Calvi, which 


the works commanded, and which capitulated soon after.” 


It is not necessary to add, that the officer mentioned in this 
place is colonel Moore, and that the general who evinced this 
heroic sensibility to the merit of the youthful hero, is general 
Stewart, than whom no man was more capable of discovering 
talent, and of appreciating it as a generous and judicious soldier 
eught. 


This memoir, we find, will extend to a greater length than 
we designed: but the theme is so truly and indisputably excellent ; 


Moore 
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Moore possessed so many and such striking traits of the genume 
hero—his character comprises such a combination of the aimable, 
the shining and the manly virtues, that we shall, in common with 


our readers, abandon the subject with reluctance. 
' 


(To be continued.) 





t PoxiTics are transitory, literature eternal.” This sentiment 
has been rung through a thousand changes, writhed into a multi 
tude of forms, and fitted to all the combinations of government 
and concord, Genius, in the lamentations of the literary Jere- 
miahs, is darkened and disgraced, absorbed and sunk in the fer. 
ment of vulgar politics and party zeal. That mind, which might 
comprise the universe in its range, and fathom with its line the 
mysteries of nature, is narrowed, according to these declaimerss 
when forced to revolve in a political sphere ; its beam, which 
might pierce the utmost recess of ontology and illumine the most 
abstruse night in which pyronism was ever involved, becomes 
dimmed and deadened when chained to an insipid detail, or toa 
material deduction. Now itis not our intention to deny to News 
ton and to Locke, to D’Alambert and to Davy, to our own 
Berkely and our own Kirwan, those applauses which the intel- 
lect, services and success of such men so richly merit, and have so 
liberally received. Their names will be coeval with science, and 
ific mens and mediately 
upon men in general, will be felt and acknowledged after the flight 


the influence of their doctrines upon scient 


of many centuries. But scientific men compose a small portion 
only of society ; and the themes they cultivate, however admi- 
rable in themselves, or beneficial in their consequences, are neces- 
sarily obscure and unpopular, The astronomer may evolve his 
fluxiona} quantities, and calculate the diameter, distance, and re- 


yolution 






















10 
volution of the stars; the chymist may decompound his carthé 
and alkalis, discover metuls without gravity, and phcenomena 
Which almost elude the accommodating combinations of the new 
nomenclature 3 the ee may investigate the nature of 


thought, the doctrine of necessity, the origin of avil, and the 





first cause, without having the slightest perceptible influence 

upon the manners and conduct, and generally speaking, upon the 

understanding of mankind. Now it is not asserted, that men 

who pursue those studies misemploy their talents or their time : 

the reverse isthe truth. We only co: ‘end that a man who has 

studied policy in its principles, and pr racticed it in its detail, who 
may have written like Machiavel, or Locke, or Paley, or hav 

acted like Pericles, or Brutus, or Hampden, or spoken like 
Demosthenes, or Cicero, or Burke, are more likely to influence 
the forms of society and the fate of nations, to instruct individuals 
in the daily occurrences of life by their precepts and example, 
and to be remembered by a remote posterity, than the first names 
in science. he truth is, that, with the exception of that part of 
ancient morals, which includes the theory of politics, Greek 
philosophy has become a dead letter. No one ever speaks of the 
natural science of Aristotle, except to lament the misapplication 
of the greatest mind but ove that has yet appeared among man- 
Kind ; while the treatise which this philosopher has composed on 
eivil society has given a base tothe legislator’s works, and a bias 
to the politician’s actions. The Leviathan of Hobbs, or the So- 
cial Contract of Rousseau (the Aunti-Jacobines will thank us for 
this association, although it be accidental,) have had more effect 
upon the condition of mankind, than the true theory of the solar 
system, or the invention, admirable as it is, and much as it has 
already done and promises to do, of the Voltaic battery. But 
what has been the effect of t these abstract treatises upon policy 
and government ; of the disquisitions of the Miltons, Montes- 
quieus and Millars, compared to the speeches of Mirabeau, of Fox, 
or of Grattan ? nay, what have they done comparable to the 
Drapier of Swift, the Letters of Junius, or the Register of Cob. 
bett? Butit seems that “ politics are transitory, and literature 
eternal.”” Well then, dismissing the comparison of science alto- 


gether, 
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1er to remain in the heavens, until another Socrates 
bring her down, or in the laboratory of the Royal Institute until 
simple carbon is transmuted into diamond ; leaving Mr. Kirwan 

to demonstrate the non-existance of matter, and Dugald Stewart 
to establish his philosophy cf the mind ; let us enquire what is un- 
derstood by the word literature, as applied in this place. Is it 

poetry, ot romance, or history, or languages, or archeology? is 
it ina word what the French understand by the Belles Lettres ? 
The affirmative, we believe will be conceded. 

First then with respect to poetry. It is insinuated that every 
tender scion of the imagination, every gentie flower of the soul; 
perishes in the anti-sentiméntal and Beotian atmosphere of poli- 
tics ; that the dull and operose deduction of detail, or the fierce 
and passionate character of party, deaden and destroy the delicacy 
of the mental tact, and exhaust and burn up the source of inven- 
tion and the sense of harmony. When once merged into this 


sphere, the poet, like him labouring under the spell of a magi- 


cian in his ring, becomes torpid and commonplace, a mass 





without a thind. Now in answer to this assertion, which has 


hitherto passed current and uncontradicted, we have only te 


make a short statement, and to mention a few names. 


The first species of poetry is said to be the epopeeia ; not be- 
cause dramatic and lyrical compositions are incapable of the 
grandest or most brilliant characters, but that the epic muse de- 
mands a larger, a loftier, and more vigorous wing. But the 
chief subjects of the epic poet are the fortunes of war, the foun- 
dations of empires, the atchievements in the field, and the arts of 
peace. A\ll these are strictly political, and the last exclusive. 


ly so. 


Homer, the first poet in the world, is also the earliest politi- 
tician in Grecian story. ‘The character he has laboured with 
most pains and that which has been most admired by posterity, 
is that of Ulysses, the spring and soul of the Helenic confederacy, 
and the politician in the council and in the camp. So fond 
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was this poet of the character that he makes him the hero of 
distinct poem, which exhibits the state of manners and society as 


well as the politics of his time. 


The poem of Virgil is strictly political. Encas is the law- 
giver, as well asthe general, the king as well as the pontiff of his 
colonists, the founder of the empire of the Romans, and the source 


of their laws. 


Lucan has written a poem upon the civil wars of Pompey and 
Cesar. With all its imperfections of execution and machinery, 


with its infelicity of choice, occasional rudeness and negli 


gent 
rapidity of composition, this poem, which bears not only th 
character of politics but of party in every page, contains more 
originality than the /Zineid, though no passages so polished and 


beautiful, 


in descending to modern times, Italy is again the first shore 
that encounters the literary navigator. The poem of Dante, 
wild and singular as it is, contains many political maxims, and 


has in truth a political as well as areligious moral. 


It would be hard to say what kind of a poem Ariosto’s is. 
It vives, however, a description of feudal politics, and of the 
opinions and ereed of the middle ages. 

The conquest of Jerusalem was a great though imprudent 

o a 


political object with the kings of Europe for many centuries. 
l'asso has accordingly made the Crusades the subject of a very 


admirable epic. 


With the Aracauna we are totally unacquainted; but if the 
conquest of America was a political object of the first impor- 
tance, it clearly follows that the poet in celebrating the atchieve- 


ments of his countrymen was promoting a political object. 


The Lusiad has been called the epic of commerce. This 
phrase is untasteful as it is inappropriate. There isa harsh and 
inharmonious 
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inharmonious discrepancy in the terms that should resist connec. 


tion or accommodation. Not that a commercial spirit abstract- 
ediy is inconsistant with the Belles Lettres. The contrary is 
evident, and has indeed been fuily demonstrated by a writer in 
one of the newspapers.* But although an excellent auxiliary 


and 


* As the evidence adduced by the writer in question seems to us conclu 
sive upon this point, we shall give part of his essay in this place, as well 
for the purpose of removing certain prejudices, as to secure the opinions 
more permanence than they could obtain in the columns of a newspa- 


per. 


We are at issue upon a single point: and that point is the influence 
of commerce upon literature and taste. It is asserted that commerce 
is destructive of both—that ‘I'rade and Genius cannot associate ; and 
that a commercial man must from the nature of his pursuit be a Goth 
This statement, divested of all the supernumerary invective, will be 
found to comprise the entire argument. Now I deny the fairness of the 
assumption, the justness of the example, and the logic of the result. 

Nothing is more common in plays and novels than School-boy tirades 
against trade. It deadens the faculties, say these Solons, it clips the wings 
of imagination, and it confines the fine xther of genius in the damps and 
dungeons of a Counting-House. How many flighty and conceited lads, 
induced by this silly babble, by a notion that they possess genius, and by a 
hatred of labour, have emancipated themselves from the trammels of an 
ignoble profession, and become, when they happen to be peculiarly for- 
tunate, briefless barristers and starving subalterns, but in most other cases, 
authors, poets, vagabonds, and even players. Where there are a legion 
of instances it would be unnecessary to select one-—Examples must occur 
to every reader, and there are few men of any knowledge of the world, 


who do not recollect some within the circle of their own observation. 


In fact nothing can be less true than this doctrine, that 
Commerce is inimical to literature and taste. The reason of the thing 


as well as the experience of society, manifests the reverse. 


The origin of the one and the other is coeval, their progress 
collateral, and the period of their termination, if they should terminate, 
will doubtless be the same. The writer recollects that at the most bril- 
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and patron, dommerce, no more than arithmetic, ics medium and 
symbol; can become the subject of a poem. Vasco de Gama’s was 
a voy- 


tiant period of Athentan Arts and Litératute, the Pireceus wos crowded 
with vessels from all parts of the world then discovered. He will like- 
wise remember that the Phenicians, who were the first traders and na 
vigators of whom we have authentic record, were even the inventors of 
letters. This is an evidence worth a volume of declamation in favor of 
the intimate, perhaps the inseparable association of litetature and com- 
merce. It shows indeed that the latter was thé parent. Commercid! 
transactions could not proceed without a medium to mark the détail and 
to ascertain the result. Symbols, first invented by the Merchant, wére 
adopted by the philosopher—facts collected by the Traveller in the pro- 
secution of his commercial pursuits were combined and preserved by the 
Student. Men became more knowing as the sphere of the Merchant 
extended, andthe Literaturé and Arts of Rome herself obtained its sum- 
mit when the world was united by the mutaality df Commerce, as well 
as by the bond of Imperial Dominion. 


History and reason are even more favourable to our hypothesis in the 
modern state of Europe. [ will not refer the writer to Adam Smith ; 
perhaps his occasional obscurity and philosophic generalities would no 
suit the ephemeral nature of this publication. But without touch- 
ing upon any of his arguments, one principle is sufficiently obvious, that 
the Wealth of Nations must be measured by the standard of Commerce. 
It is quite unnecessaty here to eater into the sophistries and assumption: 
of Mr. Cobbett or Mr. Spence about the superiority of agriculture o: 
commerce, or to show the close connection betweenthe two. The plain 
datum, that a nation’s riches are estimated by a nation’s commerce, will, 
Isuppose, be conceded without reservation. It will be as readily ac 
knowledged that arts and literature can never flourish in a poor coun- 
try, that a rich soil and a genial climate are necessary to give them 
life, maturity and fructification. If these premises be true, and J 
think them incontestible, it foilows necessarily that Commerce and the 


Arts are coeval and co-existunt. 


But this abstract deduction is capable of bemg illustrated by docu 
mentary proof—those who will not be convinced by the argument mus 
vield to “* the evidence of facts.” It is well known that the ruin of 
the Roman Empire was accelerated by an intolerant superstition, at 
least as much as by the incursions of the barbarous tribes that sur- 


reunded its borders. The monks, as the name implies, were anti-social 
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a voyage of discovery. The first European who doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and discovered India, ceitainly accomplish- 
ed an object of the first moment to his countrymen. His atchieve- 
ment was almost instantly felt in Portugal, and consequences of 
the communication which he opened with the East have from 

that 


\rid of course enemies to trade; the Alarics and Othmans of the middle 
ages despised and trampled upon commerce and the arts. Between 
the fanaticism of the friar, and the fury of the soldier, the empire was 
destroyed. From one great family, who were intimately acquainted 
with each other, Europe was divided into a variety of states. Between 
them there was no intercourse, because there was no commerce. ‘I hey 
sunk, therefore, every day more deeply into barbarism and ignorance, 
till at length scarcely a single ray of that knowledge, which constituted 
the pride and comfort of the ancient world, remained. What awoke 
Europe from this leaden and inglorious slumber? A variety of causes, 
no doubt, combined, but amongst the most powerful we must reckon 
the returning spirit of commerce. Those who travelled upon trading 
speculation awakened once more a rational cutiosity among their 
countrymen. Genoa and Venice, the two first and most famous marts 
of modern Europe, began to aequire celebrity and wealth. They im- 
ported the rarities and luxuries of the East, and scarcely had they 
become established as trading iowns, when the arts once more seemed 
to rise from the ashes of Imperial Rome, and to fly into the arms of 
Commerce fof protection and reward. The rude nobility of the surround- 


mn 


g nations, who felt not the influence, who remained uninvigorated 
by the vitality of its spirit, were still barbarous, and the people were 
slaves. About this time Florence became a commercial city, and be it 


remembered that toa Mercuant, Lorenzo d: Medici, and to amerchant’ssoa 





Leo the Tenth, Europe is indebted for the revival of ancient Literature, 
ind for a great part of that civilization which she now enjoys. It would 
be easy to expatiate upon a theme so gratifying, to show that while the 
nobles, kings and empefors of the world were base barbarians, a family 
of merchants were the instruments of restoring the treasures of ancient 
lore to the latest posterity ; of resuscitating that curiosity which seemed to 


be extinct, and of elevating, almost toa riv 





y with their incomparable 
prototypes of the ancient world, poetry, literature, and the fine arts. 
Let us hear then no more of the foolish, groundless and unmeaning in- 


vectives arainst commerce. Who have been, I would ask, the great 
patrons of literature ? A solitary nobleman or a solitary monarch may 


be produced, it is true, a Maecenas or a Louis XIV.; but the n 





istory of li- 


terature furnishes few euch names Who are sore th > of 


he patrons? the prop 
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customs, upon the peace and war, in short upon the domestic and 
foreign poLirics of every nation in Europe. Camoens then; 
even more characteristica'ly than his predecessors, has written #" 


epic, with a political view. 


(To be continued. ) 








LETFERS ON IRELAND, 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN 
-— 0000 


lo the sentiments contained in the following letters the com 
ductors of Tur Panorama do not, by any means, pledge 
either themselves or the character of their Miscellany. They 
are written by an Englishman—the stile is epistolary and fami 
liat, and the doctrines such as may sometimes hurt our pride. 
But they are valuable, at least, as exhibiting the situation of the 
country, inthe language of a man who has only studied her from 
books, and as it should appear, from a very superficial observa 
tion. ‘The writer, we have reason, to conclude, is still in Ire- 
land, and no doubt, has by this time rectified the erroneous 
impressions which are too palpably apparent at the commencement 
of his Letters. 
LE. ton 
the trading people of the country. It is to them authors look for remune- 


ration and artists for reward. ‘These rewards, generally speaking, are 


higher at present than at any former period, because at present the 





people are more generally a commercial people. ‘The Kincis said to be a 
lover of the arts, and it is generally acknowledged that the Prince is a 
man of a very fine taste, yet I would ask what have those personages 
done to promote their cujtivation? Both have had abundant means— 
their names even were patronage; yet it is to a Mercuant, Aldermar 
Boydell, that England is indebted for the first School of Engraving in the 
world, Commercial Gothicism indeed ! I wish that kings and princes 
would 
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Like the greater number of trite remarks, the observation 
is just, which denies accuracy of enquiry, or even truth of de- 
lineation to the traveller, who whirls through a country ina 
post chaise, and whose principal residence while he remains, 
is confined to an Hotel in the metropolis, and to Inns upon 
the road. The pursuits of innkeepers’ necessarily assimilate 
their habits, and these habits with a few modifications beget a 
similarity of manners among all the tribe, to whatever country 
they happen to belong; they are the same servile and insolent 
race, the same civil rascals every where—the only tradesmen 
not afraid of extravagant extortion, the only men not disgraced 
by a detection of their frauds. Such people very naturally put 
the tourist in an ill humour ; and although he may not be consci- 
ous of the influence, it will not be difficult to trace the colours of 
his picture to the predominant impression on his mind. Every 
one experiences the effects of the atmostphere upon his spirits ; 
and in this moody and humoursome climate, we know that the do- 
minion of caprice, however unacknowledged or invisible, 1s more 
general than the intellect of our countymen, and the single- 
ness and perseverance of their character should seem, upon a 
cursory view, to warrant us in suspecting. Thus with a tem- 
per prone to receive impressions, and in Circumstances where it 
is impossible to avoid the contact of unpleasant and disadvan- 
tageous ones, we turn in the evening to ovr Journal, and in- 
stead of noting what we see, proceed to describe our feelings. 

his gives a false shade ora meretricious colouring to every thing. 
Besides, to the tourist, as to every one else, SELF is a very im- 
portant personage, and is apt too often to mingle in our 
consideration of extrinsic things. Instead of acting as an index to 
ihe reader’s attention, it is found too frequently to interpose 


between him and the country. 


would imitate such Goths, Is it tothose we are indebted for the discovery 
of the Mariner’s Compass and the Jnvention of Printing. 





















No doubt personal adventures give a degree of interest and 
unity toa book of Travels. Egotism is a natural and conveni- 
ent thread to string your observations upon. Bruce or Vaillant 
indeed, or Mungo Parke become heroes, and justly, of their own 
books. We follow their route with an interest at least as strong,as 
any we feelin their accounts of the human or brute savage of the 
countries through which they passed; we quit their books 
with an impression more vivid and lasting perhaps than we re- 
ceive from any other literary production. Thenceforward they 
are our friends, and always retain a portida et our love and 
esteem. Why are we so fond of the voyages of Cooke and 
Anson, and why are we so much disgusted with the insipid and 
elegant tamencss of the third person? Why do the voyages 
and travels of honest Dampier please us more, than the most 
elegant history of discoveries in the South or North? Why, 
because Dampier is his own historian, ‘There is freshness and 
vigor and simplicity in his stile, which wither at once at the 
torpedo touch of the scholar’s pen. Had Columbus written the 
history of his own voyages, or Magellan, or Vasco cde Gama, 
or Drake, or Raleigh, how much more interesting would they 
prove, to the mere reader at least, than the philosophism of 
Valtaire, than the poem of Camoens, or the history of Robert- 
son. Self is the life and soul of such books, it is the talisman 
that attracts, it is the charm that chains you to their page. Al- 
though intrinsically incidental and unimportant to the object 
of their treatise, it becomes in a short time as interesting to the 
reader as it is to the author, and you do not begin to appreciate 
the real and direct value of the book, until you have done with 


the adventure. 


But as my residence in this country is likely to be somewhat 
protracted, and my adventures are not likely to prove very inter- 
esting, I shall avoid onthe one side the crude and hasty opinions 
of the running tourist, and on the other, all the impertinencies 
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vt egotism. I shall make it my business to read ali sorts of 
books of Irish History and Politics, and in the course of my 
correspondence, you may have a discussion in the one page up- 
on the character of Roderic O’Connor, the last king of Ire- 
Jand, and in the next upon the administration of the Duke of 
Richmond. Of method my letters shall be totally guiltless. 


J arewell !——. 


LETTER II, 


—0d000—— 


You have often been amused at the extravagant antiquity 
from which the old Irish writers deduce the story of their na- 
tion. The genealogy of their ancient kings they not only trace 
to Adam, but they derive the ancestors of one of the Earls of 
Inchiquin, viz. Murogh, (the fourth) from the same patriar- 
chal stock. This singular piece of pedigree will be fouad 
appended to a dedication of Keating’s History of Ireland, to 
the aforesaid Earl, by Mr. O’Connor. As the author appears 
to apprehend some incredulity on the part of his readers as to the 
accuracy of his genealogical tables, he cites, at the conclusion 
of his preface the pedigrees of the Welch, to prove that it is 
possible to preserve the particulars of a lineage from the first 
dawn of Sacred History, And with this argument he appears 
to be perfectly satisfied. 


But this book, as a compilation of Irish legends, as a reper- 
tory of some forgotten but splendid anecdotes, and asa record 
of the historic faith of the greater part of the Irish about a 
century ago, deserves a more particular examination, You 
love to exercise yourself in separating fact from fable, to detect 
truth in the disguise of allegory; nay you evince sometimes a 
preposterous preference for the Heroic Part of a nation’s his- 
tory, either because it gives employment to your ingenuity, or, 
(which I rather think to be the case,) you hope to find some 
wild and poetic adventure, some stroke of genins, or some ad- 
mirable absurdity. New whatever be your bent, I will not 
take 
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take it upon myself to promise, that Jeofirey Keating’s His. 
tory will gratify your inclination. But I shall not anticipate 
I shall first endeavour to give an analysis of this voluminous 
production, after which you will accompany me, secundum ar- 


itm criticorum, into a few general observations. 


The work, I need not inform you, was written originally 
m the Irish language, and many copies of it are still in exist- 
ance. I know not whether any have been printed, but I have 
seen a very beautiful, or as Mr. Dibdin the Bibliographist 
would call it, a very superb one in manuscript. The letters, 
though not altogether so delicate as the Greek, were infinitely 
handsomer than the Hebrew character. The book was also il- 
luminated: but this is booksellers’ gabble. The copy 
that now lies on my desk, is a translation by Dermo’d O’Con- 
nor, published in the year 1723, and dedicated to Murogh 
O’Bryen, the fourth Earl of Inchiquin. The beok, which 
was published by subscription, is printed with a creditable degree 
of splendor, and appears to have been encouraged by some of 
the first names in England and Ireland.+ The title is long, and, 
of course, bad; but the dedication is free from the vulgar flat- 
tery, which at that time so particularly disgraced English Lite- 

ature, You see I begin a limine. Mr. O’Connor confines him- 
self for the most part to the great antiquity of the Earl’s family, 
a theme, at all events, which, though it may provoke a sneer 
from the upstart or a nod of indifference from the philosopher, 
can never produce disgust. Unlike other adulation, it never 
lessens the man who offers it. Argue as you please, we feel 
a veneration for high birth, which though it may be diminish- 
ed, cannot entirely be defaced, by the high-born sots and pup- 
pies of our own times. ‘This earl is the ninety-fifth in lineal de. 
scent from Milesius. When we arrive at such a renowned 


landmark, 


The writer does not seem to know that an edition of this book 
4s been published last year; and has among the lower orders of peo- 


ple met with most singular success.—Epiror. 
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landmark, the road to Adam is as plain at that to Windsor, 


as Doctor Keating fully demonstrates. 
5 y 


In his preface Mr. O’Connor gives some account of his 
translation, and takes occasion to retort some querps and clench- 
es and paper bullets of the brain upon the editor of the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde’s Memoirs, who, it seems, took every oppor- 
tunity, and, as usual, ineffectually, to decry Keating’s history and 
the antiquities of Ireland. The most curious part, however, of 
this preface relates to a golden crown, which was found ten feet 
under the surface of the earth, at a place called the Devil’s But 
in the county of Tipperary. This gives Mr. O’Connor occasion 
to conclude, contrary to the opmion of some antiquaries that 
crowns eyen worn by the Kings of Ireland, and that this is a 
} 


purpose of a helmet and a 


} 


provincial one, answering the double 
diadem. Now, as to the antiquity of this regal ornament. But 
I shall not trouble you with a minute deduction, you must be 
content with Mr. O’Connor’s inference. He maintains that this 
crown is older than the introduction of Christianity into this is- 
land, because it wants the insigne of the cross, the commor 
mblem, in ancient days, of almost all diadems. Perhaps you 
reading will enable you to settle this interesting point. But you 
vant a description. I can only tell you that the wooden cut 
which is annexed represents a covering for the head something 
like a lady’s straw hat, turned up at the sides and peeking towards 


the crown. 


But you will tell me, that I have seen this invaluable 
curiosity in the museum of Dublin College—Indeed I have not. 
It was found in 1621, and would have been consigned to the 
crucible, had not a gentleman of the name of Comerford pur- 
chased and preserved it. Then it isto be found in the family of 
this gentleman——Perhaps it may ;—but this gentleman and his 
amily were obliged to leave their native country ; because they 
would not be suffered to purchase an acre of the land which be- 
longed to their ancestors. One settled in Champaigne, another 
was a general in the Austrian army, a third held a high command 


in the army of Spain,—a fourth ———. 
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{ am ashamed to go into the detail—I am ashamed of England 
and Englishmen, Well indeed may the natives of this country 
cherish a deep and lasting animosity against us. Never were a 
nation treated so barbarously—not even our own by any of our 
successive conquerors ; and never were a people so acutely suscep- 
tible of disgrace and injury. The consequences are yet to come. 
Talk to me not of the motives, or “ the reasons of state,” which 


produced this policy—we shall discuss those in due time. 


Now I thiuk I perceive you smile at those remarks, and from 
an Englishman too. It would be passing strange, you say, 
that a certain Mr. Comerford, a native of Ireland and his family, 
who lived and died two hundred years ago in foreign lands, should 
put any other man, besides your humble servant, out of temper. 
* What is Heeuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’ Then will you 
tell me, you could read the story of ‘Troy, the memoirs of Baron 
Trenck, or the Nouvelle Elsise, without participating in the dis- 
tresses of the leading personages? But your sophistical sensibili- 
ty will pass over the story of a nation’s ruin and of a people’s de- 
basement, with a shrug expressive, partly of indifference, and 
partly of displeasure ; because forsooth in the picture you can 
discover no strokes of the sublime, no touches of the pathetic, 
no hues from fancy’s rainbow, no sentimental grouping. No, 
the historian of this unfortunate country did not want the pen of 
Gibbon or of Tacitus; he had only to tell the nakedtruth. A 
simple catalogue of facts—a hortus siccus of cireumstances, 
a mere index of the laws of Ireland would be as bitter an invec- 

tive against the kings, and ministers, and people of England, as 
ever issued from the pen of Junius against a political adversary, 
er from the tongue of Mr. Grattan. 


All this, you say, proceeds from my partiality to the Irish, 
which has become fashionable in the higher ranks of society in 
England, and from that affectation of cosmopolitanism, which, 


in the enlargement of its love for the human race, regards not the 
relations of country 


Now 
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Now in reply to those objections, for I am persuaded you wil! 
make them, I answer in the first place that my feelings or motives 
have nothing to do with this or any other statement I may make 
in the course of my correspondence. ‘They mct rest upon their 
own base, upon their own intrinsic merits. The only question 
that can be demanded, is whether I have written with an exage- 
rated pen—whether I shall prove false in my tacts, or feeble in my 
arguments. From those let me be judged, and not from my 
supposed partialities. Indeed if you think the Irish are favour- 
ites of mine, you are very much deceived. I shall not now tell 
you wherefore, but before I leave this country, you shall have 
abundant proofs of the assertion. J am not one of those accom. 
modating tourists, who see nothing but genius and kindness and 
beauty in this island. Kindness indeed I have experienced, and 
perhaps I have seen talent—but beauty—it is a rarer plant, be- 
lieve me, in this country—than your friend R * * * is wil- 
ling to allow, Iam glad, however, that to pity Ireland and to 
praise the generosity of her sons, and the chastity of her daugh- 
ters, has become fashionable. I am glad also that we begin to 
appreciate the natural beauties of this place. It will be produc- 
tive, sooner or later, of excellent effects to both islands: and of 
this among the rest, that an Englishman will have more cause 
than ever to prize the' comforts, the cleanliness, and upon the 
whole, the institutions of his own country. Indeed you wer 
never more unjust than to brand me with the title of a Cosmopo- 
litan. I hate your family of the human race, as cordially as I 
do your society for the suppression of vice. ‘There may be ho- 
nest eenthusiasts among both, but they bear no proportion to the 
number of imposters. Your citizen of the world is a vagabond, 
whether he philosophizes or steals, a parapatetic who will not 
nor cannet remain in one spot, whose maxim perpetually is, udj 
Libertas ibi Patria, and who of course never finds a country at 
all. No, George. Iam not aphilanthropist—I’m too fond of 
England for that; but it is because I am fond of her that I’m 
angry. A. man quarrels with his mistress ten times a-day, while 
to his lady wife, he is most insupportibly civil. Need I add ano- 
the: 
















ther illustration? Sut I am forgetting Jeoffrey Keating all this 


time, and the most ancient nation in the world, 


(To be continued. ) 
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Phe tenor of the following Sonnets, if ! do not profane the appella- 
tion by the sense in which it is used, will suidiciently elucidate their 
drift and tendency. To a few readers, however, it may be necessary 
ite re mock "yathos, sit kly 


sentiments, and conceited exagerations, which prevail in most of thos¢ 


to say, that they were written to ri 





compositions. 
SONNET J. 


Soft sighs attend! breathe gently on my sonnet, 
While furtive fancy’s with sensation mingling, 
Assist me rhy me! my hopes depend upon it, 
For thou can’st set confusion’s self a jingling! 

f love Eliza—how my heart is panting! 

My life is thine O lovely, lovely Kitty! 
Adored Maria! maiden most enchanting ; 

Ah! Patty look with sentimental pity! 

No 





‘Then am I doomed in deep despair to linger ? 
Will no kind soul relieve my rueful anguish ? 
Must ! then feel Death’s iren, icy finger ? 

What shall Ido, ye rhymers, now but languish ? 
Yes! to the conscious bow’r, false maids, I go 


fo quaff the sweets on Fanny’s lips that glow 
—0000— 
SONNET II. 


Sweet Philomel—so sing our songsters all— 
Chough ne’er thy voice, shrill warbling through the shade, 
Inspiring stanzas at the evening's fall, 


Has trembled thro’ my trees, or soft sensations made=—— 
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And thou grave Owl! lone tenant of the nig 


Tho’ ne’er thy death-denouncing scream so dee 
) 


Has smote my startled ear or “ 


murdered sleep. 
Grant me your aid to round a sonnet right 
Ye birds of black that vocalize the groves 


In concert hoarse ; or you who love to 





Qn treble pipe acute, your gentle loves ; 
You sparrows arch; you linnets green and grev; 
i > g g 
You robin redbreasts O! and O! you turtle doves 
: You water-wagtails ; yellow hammers say, 
What means your bard by such a feathered scene ? 


Nearly as much as sonnet writers mean. 


SONNET II. 


Ah! gentle muse, ah! muse of love indite 


A sonnet sweet, all trembling with desire— 
’ 6 





Cold blows the morn ; age gird my wrapper tight— 


] 


Mild muse with melody my love ins; ! 





Give me my hat—resolved am I to sing— 


And brush my boots—oh! charming, charming fair 
Fix on my spurs—now for Mzonian wing 
To mount aloft—lead ovt the chesnut mare 


Ah me! my heart—the horn’s jovial strain, 
Hark! how it echoes—in anguish keen I pine; 
Then hear my pray’r—you blockhead hold the rein- 
Now for the chase—then must I hope resign ? 

Softly my girl! see Spanker scents the dews, 


Now for a love-lotn rhyme, O gentle, gentle mus 
—0000— 

SONNET. IV. 

r Her image throbs like thunder in my br 

A red hot lava boils within my heart 


Volcanic tremors riot in my chest ! 


And earth-quakes undulate my “ sitting part!” 





My eyes li 
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Perennial deluves with fury pour ! 
My sighs would reach the cle uds, if rightly stacked ! 


My groans | can’t compare e’en te the tempest’s roar ! 
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t kiss’d her onces-all similes are vain, 

And vain Hyperbole’s star-vaulting dart, 

As mingling suns—as planets burst in twain, 
Such was our kiss—so hard our lips to part. 
4h! cruel sonnetteers! (forgive the rhymes,’ 


S172 
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iy limit love like mine to fourteen lines ? 
—9000— 
SONNET V. 


Groans of a fathom long, and sighs which roll, 

tr solemn swings, forth from an icy soul ; 

And plaints, like midnight winds which howl among 
Phe savage woods, and spectred cemetries ; 

And words, which, crutch’d upon the creeping breeze, 
Like beggars hobble into am’rous song ; 

And darts invisible, whose cunning prong 

Subdues the swain, the monarch and the sage, 

And strikes the adamantine breast of age; 

Cupids in ¢rowds, and graces in a throng ; 

And chimes more pleasing than the Sexton's chimes ; 


And epithets classed into short and long; 


And rhymes preferred to place, because they're rhymes, 


For instance, for I want one, dingle dong. 
Mix all, as in a mortar, in the brain; 

Then, like a skilful juggler, let the bard 
Draw from his os rotundu:x by the yard, 


\should have said the foot, a bland Vaclusian strain ' 


-—006Q0—— 
SONNET V1. 
ptic begone! thine arguments no more, 
Cho’ fortified by metaphysic proof, 
hailon my heart cold acquiescence pour, 
Or silver o’er my sou! with prudence hoar, 
r Reason’s cause, or Wisdom’s high belioo! 
Did’st thou not say—hyperbole aloof— 
hat nature ridiculed the poet's word, 
inflated with the dotage of desire, 
Or moaning in superlative absurd, 
Vihicl 


» boasted instant death from the first fire, 





ae ear 

















Ariilleried from Cloe’s eyes so dire. 

By chymic pow’r miraculous, O lord! 

Burning him to coal and melting him to mire. 
And yet thine eye, tho’ mild as kangaroo’s eye 


Has smote my heart in twain—it has indeed, my Susy ! 
’ 4 ; 








THE TERRIBLE 
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Every man of reading is acquainted with tlie variety of forms 
which Style assumes, It changes with every subject, and receives 
a tincture peculiar to every mind. Swift indeed observes, that 
proper words, in proper places, makes the true definition of 
style. But it is equally obvious, that many men, gifted alike 
with clearness of understanding and copiousness of language, ex- 
press themselves with equal propriety upon the same subject 
in styles very dissimilar indeed. Adam Smith, for instance, 
and David Hume, were beth men of very refined and subtle 
intellect—both cultivated the same science, both wrote upon 
similar subjects, and the style of each is essentially distinct. 
In conversation this difference is not so perceptible, particularly 
among the educated classes of society, though it prevails to a 
considerable extent. Lady Aldborough and Lady Glandore 
are both women of rank and fashion—both move in the first 
circles ; both cultivate the same amusements ; the understandings 
of both, as far as the forms of society, and the drapery of 
politeness will allow the understanding to appear, seem nearly 
equal; yet every one who may have the happiness and honor 
of knowing those personages, must recollect the very marked 
difference there is in the style of their conversation. In short 
there are as many styles as there are noses—the sublime, the mag- 
nificent, the fluent, the flowery, the neat, the precise, and the 
dry—with all their inflexicns, combinations, and deducibles. 
There is one style, however, which has not yet been admitted by 
rhetoratician into the catalogue, namely the rerrisLe. This isa 
most powerful, striking and impassioned style. It is practiced 
frequently in our Courts of Justice, and we shall have occasion 
hereafter 







































hereafter to record, like Hibernian Quinctillians as we are; 
the great forensic masters who excel in this species of eloquence. 
At our Common Council the terrible is universally cultivated ; 
our fellow citizens, whether discussing the merits of the Pipe- 
Water Committee, or inveighing against the insufficiency and 
arrogance, of the Paving Board, never employ any other. 
It is really edifying to hear Mr. Gifford and Mr. Patterson 
upon these grand subjects. The style of both is terrible, but 


each is characteristic and peculiar. 


In books, this style, although not yet classed or defined, has 
recently made considerable advances. It began in novels, and 
was for a long time conversant ia dark forests and gloomy dun 
ceonsy in robbers, ghosts and storms. It then got into the 
newspapers, and broke forth into patriotic addresses to the peo- 
ple upon their grievances, and to the governors upon their des- 
potism. It afterwards ventured upon the stage, and rattled 
through tragedy, comedy, farce and melo-drama, with ail the 
grace of Mr. N. Jones, and all the impressiveness of Mr. Hud- 
dart. It has lately entered the pit of Covent Garden Theatre, 
where it exhibits nightly “ sweet lessons of its forceful art,’ 
delightful to the O. P’s. and demonstrative of the rights of 
free-born Englishmen. It is also said to have reached the pul- 
pit—but of this anon. We have introduced the subject at pre- 
sent for the purpose of giving a specimen of the ¢rue terrible 
as it will appear, (if the present instance prove attractive) in a 
Romance to be published by Witt1am Ficeis, No. 37, Nas- 
sau-street ; in four volumes, foolscap, where subscriptions will 


he received, &c. &c. &c. 
— hI JSSIIS—-————— 
A TEMPEST, 
Composed after the best models in Poetry and Romance. 
—02000— 


Tne dark clouds rolled heavily along, and the big thunder 
muttered at a distance. At intervals the lightning flashed 
athwart 
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athwart the murky sky, and shed a lustre on the dark- 
ling foam. Alas! you hapless mariners, how beat your hearts 
when you foresaw the terrors of the approaching storm? Pale- 
ness sat upon every visage, aud horror shuddered through every 
artery of your frame. Some thought of wife and little infant 
plucking daisies in a meadow ; others of the earful form of some 
gentle Angelica whispering her woes to the lofty elms of the 
grove, or dreaming of shipwrecks and drowned men floating on 
the relentless waves. Fruitless her tender dreams of joys to 
come, and bootless her ardent prayers! Never shall she lover 
fold in longing arms, for hark! 


A fiercer theme demands my song ! 

Words that storm the line along! 

Surge that bellows from the deep, 

Peals that rattle, lights that sweep, 

And rocks and foams and shores and skies, 
And mariners’ expiring cries, 

And blue-eyed, black-eyed damsels’ sighs ! 
Reason tremble at the rhyme ! 

Well pleased Ihave thy twilight clime, 

And wing for other worlds my flight sublime! 


The tempest thro’ the main afar 
Whirls his lightning circled car, 
While bursting from a turbid cloud, 
The purple flash, the thunder loud 
To pieces tear Night’s sable shroud ! 
Heard you not the raven sing 

A counter-tenor to the deep ? 

Heard you not the welkin ring? 
Heard you not the cricket creep ? 


Alas! it was impossible, for clap reiterating clap, rolled along 
the extended concave of the dusky sky—the lightnings flashed 
like Congreve’s rockets through the vale, and blazed upon the 
mountain’s brow, and set the grove on fire! all the elements 
were mixed up, as in a mortar physical, and Chaos plied the 
pestle! the waring, deep encrimsoned with the reflected flame, 
Cc flashed 
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flashed back im broken fires the burning grove upon the astoi 
ished stars! in graceful undulations the wood wove its blazing 


1edd to the frantic gust horrific, that ploughed the ecéan tide 


The deep, the grove, and all the land around, 
Conviulsive, trembled at the dreadful sound 
Of peal-repeating thunder, while on high 
Electric matter pours along the sky ! 
The plantain broad, the monarch oak, the asli, 
Just like a switch the cruel lightnings smash ; 
Till all the trees, thro’ ev’ry winding maze 
Th grand magni icence sublimely blaze { 4 
The lowly shrub the dread contagion takes ; 
And now the grove a horrid crackling makes. 
The sylvan demons from their haunts arise, 
And howl in horror to the réckless skies ! 
The foaming billows toss the barge about— 
Heard you not the boatswain’s shout ? 
Ah! never will that whistle rouse the slumbering seainai 
more—never will the Spitfire return to Plymouth! Mourn; 


black-eye Susan, lovely dear! 4 4% » y 











ANN OF LEIVXLIP 


ENGLAND is classic ground—her cities and her fields ai 
renowned in History andin Romance. The islands of the He 
brides and the mountains of Wales have been the scenes of 
real and fictitious adventure: as many a conscious bower and 
celebrated spot can testify. Iveland, except in a few instances, 
has not been so fortunate; and yet adventures have occurred i: 
this island as affecting, and passions as powerful and romantic 
have been felt, aud beauties as fair have blossomed in unobtru- 
sive attraction, as any that ever rendered the rural retreat 
of Britain interesting, or distinguished her voluptuous and splen- 
did metropolis, 
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urhood of Leixlip, (we shall intentionally 


avoid geographical precision,) lived a widow lady, upon a farm 
which was leased to her husband during his own, his wife’s, 
and his eldest son’s lives. The profits of the farm were mode- 


~ 
rate but competent, and they were managed by Mrs. T—— 





so much cleverness and ceconomy, that she was enabled to 
give her son, Charles, the advantages of an university education. 
Ann, the heroine of this story, she educated herself, on 2 
scale rather narrow, it is true, but sufficiently extended to 
give play to her und rstanding without exciting — vanity, and 
exercise to her imagination without awakening her passions. She 






could neither paint velvet cushion covers, like the eis 
pils of Mrs. John Ball, nor destroy, in horrid i 
Linwood, sume beautiful print with red asl yellow worsted. 
Her mother’s mantle-piece, unlike those of most people in mid- 
dle life, was not ornamented by some pretty filigree or cut paper. 


executed by little Anna at the age of ten; nor, although s} 


could read with great taste and feeling, was she ever produced to 


recite Collins’s Ode, or some mel scene from Otway. Sir 





John Stevenson never superintended her pianoforte, nor did she 
ever in her life hear a professional sin ger, except the clerk of the 


neighbouring church; yet Ann played with taste and even with 





a her voice was not so cultivated as Mrs. 
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execution ; 
Cooke's, 
read Frenc 


te’s admi 





the wild and simpie ballad full as sweet 
iough she had not the benefit of Miss Po 
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ions ; and 
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cacies of that idan language, though her mother never 





thought it necessary to put 


iever seen Des H 





*s, nor had she been introduced to Terpsicore 





by St. Pierre or Duval ; yet she danced with propriety and 
grace. She had rezd a few novels, and wonld read more, 
(where is the girl that would not?) if she could procure them 
—but her mother, like many other sensible women, thought 


in Our opinion erroneously, that novels were pernicious; so 


that Anna was condemned to Robertson and Hume, for whom 


i 


she soon conceived a partiality ; and to Milton ard Pope, for 


ham 
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whom she felt a passion. Anna was totally eclipsed by half 
young ladies in town in the sciences of astronomy and chymistry 
—she could not tell the Belt of Orion from the Great Bear, 
nor did she, in truth, since we are compelled to speak, know 
the difference between an alkali and an acid. Yet our heroine 
was mistress of arithmetic—nay she knew the doctrine of deci- 
mals, and could work out of her own head, the most difficult 
questions appended to Gough's treatise upon that most necessary 


science. 


But the reader is impatient to know something of the person 
of Ann, which, after all that can be said of her mind, may be 
the best part of woman : not that we are Mahomedans in our 
doctrines of the sex, but we think, with the majority of novel 
readers and writers, that the casket ought to be worthy the jew- 
el, and that a fair soul, to be entirely divine, should be enshrin- 
ed in a form as fair. In the case of Ann, instead of having oc- 
casion to diverge into fiction fora single lineament, or a single 
hue, to highten or recommend her loveliness, we should, by ad- 
hering to the truth, present a portrait that apathy might admire, 
that licentiousness must respect, and that would fascinate and 
fix the sensitive. But loveliness, like the intelligence of the 
Platonists, almost eludes delineation, So much depends upon 
the evanescent expression of the eye, upon the ineffable sweet- 
ness of the smile, so much upon the peculiar tone and inflexion 
of the voice, and upon the most unpremeditated gesture of the 
limbs ; that he who would describe, should dip his pencil in ca- 
melion colours, and combine with the freshness and vivacity of 
Shakespeare the ardent and impassioned genius of Rousseau. 
Not that Ann was a divinity, or that Praxiteles would not 
discover a fault in her form, or that Mr. Comerford in his 
professional pursuits may not, with that felicity and taste which 
have rendered him unrivalled in his peculiar department, have 
pourtrayed as fine a face—but it was Ann’s manner—it was the 
fancy of her smile, and the intellect of her eye, the melody 


”? 


of her tones ; ‘* the unbought grace ;” the native and unstudied 


ele 


yancey but above all, the quick and delicate sensibility charac- 


2 
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tered 
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tered upon her visage, that render delineation hopeless. To out 
more material readers, however, to those who wish to know 
her shape, her height, and complexion, the colour of her eye, 
or whether she wore her hair cropt, or a /a Greque; it may be 
necessary to state, that she was just of the middle size; slender 
but not thin ; and would be light and elastic in her movements, hac 
her gaicty not been subdued by a fatal passion. Her face, if 
you could contemplate it like a connoisseur, was of the think. 
ing cast—the forehead presented the polished symmetry of a model 
shaded by locks of ebony. Her eye was dark and pensive ; 
sometimes expressive of the most poignant penetration, some- 
times lit up with the ray of genius, or the transient flash of 
passion ; but it oftener displayed the uncomplaining and 
melancholy feeling of a gentle and devoted spirit—a feeling 
which associates with the tenderest images of our ‘memory, and 
lives with the best sympathies of our heart. Her nose was 
well defined; and her mouth, though not pouting, seemed form- 
ed by the loves for those sweet and charming rites which none but 
Jovers can duly estimate. Her neck was slender and not too 
long ; her bosom beautiful as the idea of a young poet in the 
spring of life and dawning of desire. Now, reader, could you 
recognize this portrait? could you know any one by the des- 
cription ? Many of your friends possess the features and attri- 
butes we have described, although, no doubt, between each 
there is a palpable difference. Yet it is by descriptions, such as 
this, that we are introduced to all the heroines of our acquain- 


tance. 


Charles was already eighteen, when it was determined to send 
him to the university of Dublin ; an age when many of our lads 
have graduated ; and which is sufficient to raise the scorn of school- 
masters who grind their pupils out of Smart’s Horace, and Pa- 
trick’s Terence. But Charles had not used translations—al- 
though he had read almost the entire Greek and Latin course of 
‘Trinity College before his entrance. He was intended for the 
church, and would have performed all the requisite exercises by 

the 
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the time he was of age, and qualified to take a divinity degree. 
Mrs. T. dreading the contagion of a large city, and feeling it 
necessary to give the /ast polish to her daughter’s education, let 
her farm for five years, at a considerable advanced rent ; and 
having, during her virtuous and exemplary retirement, saved a 
handsome sum of money, settled herself and her children ina 
neat house, with a creditable, but moderate establishment. 


(To be continued. ) 
—01000— 
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fhanks ! maiden with the neck of snow, 
And check of tender vermil hue ; 

Once more | feel my bosom glow, 
You've tuned my languid soul anew ! 
Once more my heart, to feeling true, 
Shall vibrate to the Muse’s strain ; 

And love, to which I bad adieu, 

Shall sooth my days and nights again— 
Thanks to thee, Clara, thanks to heav'n! 


You know not what a gift you've giv’n! 
oe) é °o 


How sweet in Morning’s early dawn, 
When freshly blows the bracing gale, 
When dews enrich the breathing lawn, 
When smiles the lake, when laughs the vale—- 
How sweet ’neath Dian’s radianee pale, 

As o'er the smooth expanse she glides, 


And stems, with viewless helm and sail, 





tate 

He..v'n’s mighty depths and azure 

How sweet to court the sprite of air, 
I 


Vhose gifts are song and freedom fair! 
With strange delight keen throbs the heart 
Delight unknown to other men; 
fis vain its nature to impart! 

een cludes the poet’s pen— 
Subile as reason’s eagle ken, 


Yet quiv rine with sensation o'¢ 
4 
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Those lips that mock the ruby dye, 
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When it most reigns, yet quiet then, 
Appears to rule the bosom more— 
Delight produced by Fancy’s fire 


On the first pulse of young desire! 


Thanks to thee, Clare, it was thy face, 
rhe kind expression of thine eye, 
That soft and unassuming grace, 


That mouth which smiles so tenderly, 


Those teeth that imitate the pearl, 

‘hat neck with which the swans may Vic, 
It was Tuysexr, enchanting girl! 
And all the charms in thee that dwell, 


Which woke again my slumbering shell! 


‘When last I touched the trembling wire, 
It echoed Rosabella’s name ; 

The nymph was coy, yet fond desire 
Into her heart a moment came: 

But vanished soon the sickly flame! 
Strange inmate ina breast so cold; 

A verse since then I did not frame, 
Asif none else I could behold 

Fairer and kinder far than she, 


Asif, my Clare, I saw not thee! 


What marked distinctions in each mein! 
What difference in the shape, the air! 
Ne’er yet was such 2 contrast seen, 

Yet both look kind, and both are fair— 
How trim is Bella’s dusky hair, 

How melting is her timid gaze, 

Clare’s lighter locks the Graces wear, 
Her brighter eyes the senses daze! 

On Bella’s cheek pale care resides, 

In Clare’s the speaking crimson glides, 


A vestal Rosabelle’s was born, 
i see it in her serious face, 
I see it in her visage lorn, 
in her attire and sober pace 
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May heav’n grant the maiden grace ! 
Then Clare, upon whose lip of rose, 
The laughing loves each other chase, 
Whose uumawn heart with nature glows, 
Restorer of the tender line, 


Henceforth the votive strain be thine! 
—0000—~ 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S BOOK. 


In no other age were great events crowded into such a nar- 
row period as that in which we live. Before the tremendous 
storms of the last twenty years, and the fearful phenomena 
that have appeared in the political heaves, former revolutions 
seem to recede, and the most brilliant or imposing characters 
in history, although not robbed of their lustre, appear, on a 
present comparison with the public men of Europe, to lose much 
of the interest attached to their names, because we feel no longer 
the consequences of their actions. The records of other times 
—those from which our fathers collected their political doctrines, 
and by which they regulated their public actions—instead of 
affording practical lessons to their posterity, have become ob- 
jects merely of curiosity and of literary research. Indeed the 
early part of the present reign is already ancient history. With 
the exception of the king of England, not one of the men who 
controuled the opinions of society, or influenced the fate of 
Europe, are now in political existance. They are remembered, 
it is true, their actions are upon record ; but although we somes 
times quote their opinions, we never think of following them 
for example. ‘The rapid current of events has left them 
centuries behind us. Our language, our habits of thinking, 
have been borne along by the tide, without perhaps been im- 
proved in the passage. We live in an era without parallel, and 
in which any experience, but such as may be acquired from ex- 
isting circumstances, becomes superfluous, if not altogether 
uscless, The new form which Europe has incurred, the new 


men 
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men who liave risen upon the stage, have given a bold and un- 
principled direction to the politics of the day. The constita- 
tion of society, harassed so long by the violent and varying 
temperament of the times; forced at one period into the vor- 
tex of anarchy, and at another condemned to the rigid regimen 
of despotism—was prepared for any experiment, however 
strange, and ready to submit to the operation of any daring 
sciolist. The successive rulers of France seized the opportu- 
nity—they diffused their principles by loosening the ties between 
government and people ; andthe rights of both speedily vanish. 
ed before their sophistry and courage. New states were formed, 
new kingdoms were made, new unions were accomplished, and 
ancient principles were obliged to yield to the impudence of ex- 


periment at first, and finally to the lust of dominion, 


But of all the changes which Europe has undergone, insidi- 
ous and sanguinary as were the means employed to produce 
them, there are none which bear characters of infamy so deep 
in the artificer, and of turpitude so disgusting in the instru- 
ments, as the Unton between this country and Great Britain. 
While the minister of England was inveighing, justly perhaps, 
against the violence and usurpations of France; while he was 
warning the senate and people of the horrible consequences of 
revolution, he was himself planning a conspiracy against a pore 
tion of the empire entrusted to his care; and introducing those 
principles practically, to the theory of which he had declared 
himself so bitter and eloquent an enemy. He commenced in 
fraud, added insult as he proceeded, and tyranny to insult. At 
length the fascination of what were called French principles, 
recommended by the splendid atchievements of the republic, 
operating with the machinations of aconspiracy, and the savage cru- 
elties of the Irish Government, hurried the country into the horrors 
of a civil war. The sword was not yet sheathed, when the Union 
was introduced, and the military governor sent to put down the 
rebellion, received directions to subdue the island. This, 
though a difficult enterprise, he accomplished in eighteen 
months. But as the policy which dictated the measure was 


unsound, 























msound, s® was the atchievement inglorious. It was effected 


by the talents of an attorney and the tactics of a sergeant. 


A history of this measure, independant of the interest which 
we experience in the recent events of our own country, muet 
prove instructive to England, and beneficial to posterity. It 
will unfold much moral depravity, and exhibit schemas 
baseness in the most strange and hideous forms; but it will 
also display much Roman virtue and Grecian talent—it will 
show corruption in its extreme and climax, and patriotism hesi- 
tating over the sword of resistance. While it will present in one 
house, the very moderate ability of a ver y young man, meet- 
ing, encountering, and overcoming the embattled gen 11uUs, pra- 
perty and virtue of the country, and inthe other the malignant 
and furious intemperance of a ready advocate (for that is Lord 
Clare’s highest praise) bearing down and trampelling upon the 
country he was sent to curse 3—it will open a mine of the pur 
est ore, it will exhibit an assemblage of the brightest ornaments 


that ever adorned the annals of any country. 


But such a history, at notime an easy task, becomes doubly 
difficult when consigned to the hands of a contemporary and actor. 
For although he may be acquainted with the facts, the anecdotes 
and the men ; although he may be qualified to relate the first with 
fidelity, and to characterize the te st with justice; he is so liable 
to be biased by his party, to be influenced by his partialities, and 
to be carried away by his passions; that for the aed views 
and sober tone of an historian, we are likely to meet with the 
spirited but inaccurate sketches of a partizan. But after all the 


difficulties incident to a recorder of the passing events, after all 


the defects of his story, and the exaggerated or false colouring of 
his sentiments; who would not prefer reading the account of a 

, : 5 : 1 2 ‘ 1 
man who 1 inthe period or v hich he wrote, who witnessed 


‘nes, who acted in the transactions ho described, to the 
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ghed delineations of the general 
historian ? Who would not prefer reading the Retreat of the 
Cen Thousand under Xenophon, as described by himself, to the 
perhaps more philosophical pen 
of 
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Mitford ? Aiter conquering the obscurity of ‘l hucidides, 


who would not prefer his account of the Pelopennesian war, ia 


hich he was a commander, totiat of any other writer, how. 
" ; o . ) S Stet 
-ver elegant or splendid, who lived in an afterage? If Scipio 


x Hanibal had left written documents of their wars, they would 


he nreferred intact : } 


1 Sates 3 alan off ante. aches 
be preferred, although inferior in the qualities of style, science 





and consideration, to the luminous and philosophical volumes of 
Polvbius. Czsar’s Commentaries, Guiciardini’s Civil Wars, the 
Memoirs of Sully, Clarendon’s Irish Rebellion, and lastly, 
though not least interesting, the Journal of general Moore, will 


always maintain an interest and a charm, whic even the enchant- 





ncil of Gibbon, or the vigorous equality of 
i rance of Hume, would be incapable 


he canes ant thie ference is obvious at 
. a he cause of this preicrence is oDVvIOUsS 2 





There is a freshness and a fecling in the sentiments of 
} l sone P . 3 avis oF . } | aw 
rs—they speak as partics concerned, and though they may not, 
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and on msot occasions 





’ me ie 
srobably do not, sce all the springs of the 
; ‘ : apap ; 
ctions they describe, or the motives which influence the actors 5 
they are best able to delineate the tricks anq gestures exhibited on 
} i | nn ‘ ; on .* 2 
e, the countenance ana deportment of the political plavers, 
and the effects which their grimace or appeals to the passions pro- 
; 7 . wate 
1 duce on the surrounding multitude. These circumstances, if he 


LI : 1 com 1e fo! wT rary hi 
be capable in other respects, will give the contemporary histo rian 


a value and a character which never can be acquired by any other, 


It now remains for us to examine whether Sir Jonah Barrington 
possesses those qualifications which render him a competent his. 
torian of the Union between England and Ireland. His oppor. 
tunities, it must be confessed, were of the first order, A meme 
ber of the self-immolated parliament which voted away their 
ountry ; a zealous partizan ; a ready and spirited speaker; of a 
profession by which he acquired habits of acuteness and observa. 
tion ; of a disposition not likely, on great affairs at least, to tem- 
porize ; master of a style sufficiently fluent, and sometimes grace- 
ful, though often imcorrect ; he joins to these qualifications a 


perso nal, and in many Wl stances, an 





imate acquaintance with 


10se motives he in- 
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the personages whose conc luct he 


veetigates, and whose 





he draws. But many of those 





men 
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men are still alive, and Sir Jonah maintains even with some of 
the Unionists the closest intimacy. In the first number of his 
book, however, no personal partialities obtrude themselves. 
But we cannot afford space at present to enter into a detail of his 
merits or defects---both, we think, are considerable, but the 


former preponderate by many degrees. 


As a specimen of the style, and as a very superior example of 
Sir Jonah’s felicity in the most difficult and delicate task of the 
historian, namely the delineation of character, we shall treat our 
readers with that given of the earl of Clare. After aluding to 
his father and family, to his personal fortune and his political 
success, and asserting, we think rather indefinately, that Clare’s 


history is that of his country, he proceeds to give the following 


nee ge. 


strong and particular likeness of this extraordinary and abandon. 


ed character, 


“In the Earl of Clare we find a man eminently gifted with 
talents adapted either for a blessing or a curse to the nation he 
inhabited ; but early enveloped in high and dazzling authority, 
he lost his way ; and considering his power as a victory, he ruled 
his country as a conquest :—warm, but indiscriminate in his j 
friendships—equally indiscriminate and implacable in his ani- 
mosities—he carried to the grave the passions of his childhood, é 
and has bequeathed to the public a record*, which determines ; 
that trait of his varied character beyond the power of refutation, 


“ He hated powerful talents, beeause he feared them; and 
trampled on modest merit, because it was incapable of resistance. 
Authorative and peremptory in his address ; commanding, able, 
and arrogant, in his language ; a daring contempt for public opi- 
nion seemed to be the fatal principle which misguided his con- { 
duct : and Ireland became divided between the friends of his pa- 
tronage—the slaves of his power—and the enemies to his tyran- 
hy: 


His 


{ree 


«© * His Lordship’s last will, now a record in the prerogative offi e of 
Dublin, a most extraordinary composition of hatred and affection, piety 
and malice, &c, 
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* His character had no medium, his manners no mediocrity— 
the example of his extremes was adopted by his intimates, and ex- 
° ° e - ° 1 
cited in those who knew his feelings either of warm attachment, 


a ws . 
or of r.vitted aversion. 


* While he held the seals in Ireland, he united a vigorous capa- 
city with the most striking errors :---as a judge, he collected facts 
with a rapid precision, and decided on them with a prompt aspe- } 
rity : —— depending too much on the strength of his own judg- 
ment, and the acutenees of his own intellect ;—he hated prece- 
dent, and despised the highest judicious authorities, because 


they were not his own, 


‘© Professing great control over others, he assumed but little over 
himself ; he gave too loose a rein to his impressions, consequent- 
ly the neutrality of the judge occasionally yielded to the irrita- 
tion of the moment ; and equity at times became the victim of 

Jespatch, or a sacrifice to pertinacity, 

« The calm dignity of a high and elavated mind, deriving 
weight from it’s own purity, and consequence from it’s own ex- 
ample, did not seem the characteristic of the tribunal where he 
presided ; and decorum was preserved, less by a respect for his 
person, than a dread of his cbservation ; for he disliked pre- 


sumption in every person but himself, and discountcnanced it in 





every body, but those whom he patronized. 


« He investigated fraud with assiduity, and punished it with 
rigor ;—yet it was obvious, that in doing so he enjoyed the dou- 
ble satisfaction of detecting delinquency, and of gratifying the 
misanthropy of an habitual invective—for never did he poise the 
scale, without also exercising the sword of justice. 

‘¢ Yet in many instances he was an able, and in many a most use- 
ful judge—and though his talents were generally overrated, and 
many of his decisions condemned—it may be truly said, that, 


with all his failings, if he had not been a vitious statesman, he 


night have been a virtuous chancellor. 


Though 
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» had many meritorious, and some amiable qua- 
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Iities— an indefatigable and active friend, a kind an aff 
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ate master; an indulgent landiord—hi » hospitable, and mu- 


nificent, he possessed the seed of qualities very superior to thos 
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which he cultivated, and in some instances evinced himeeli susce 
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tible of these finer sensations, which, if th 





permitted in his vigorous and fertile mind, might have ok ed him 
on the very summit of private character: but, unfottunately, 
his temper, his ambition, and his power, seemed to unite in one 
common cause, to impede and stunt the growth of almost every 


h would have become a virtue 





¢ As a politician and a statesman, the character of Lord Clar 


is too weil Known, and it’s effects are too ecneraily experienced 





to be mistaken or mi 
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downfal of his country—his councils accelerated what his policy 

— , } 1 1 J 4 
might have suppressed, and have marked the annals of Ireland 


1 


with stains and miseries, unequalled and indclible. 


“ In council, Lord Clare—rapid, peremptory, and overbearing 


regarded promptness of execution, rather than discretion of ar- 
rangement, and j a himself more on expertness of thought 


than sobriety of judgment. Through all the nro of Ire- 


hen the torrent of civil war b 1 ail ded in his country, he held 
1 ? 1 »1 1 3 ' 

it no olive, to show that the deluge had receded. 

« Acting upon a conviction, that his power was but ccexistent 
with the order of public establishments, and the tenure of his 
office limited to the continuance of administration, he su; ported 
both with less prudence, and more desparation, than sound 

lew or an enlichte ned mi shot nermit or dic . 5 
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yagant doctrines of religious intolerance created the most mische- 


pretext for his intemperance in upholding them ; and, un- 
der colour of defending the principles of one revolution, he had 


uearly plunged the nation into all the miseries of another. 
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‘© His political conduct has been accounted uniform,—but in 
detail it will be found to have been miserably inconsistent :—In 
1781, hetook up arms to obtain a declaration of Irish indepen- 
dence,—-in 1802, he recommended the introduction of a military 
force, to assist in it’s extinguishment ;—he proclaimed Ireland 


1 free nation in 1733,-—and argued that it should be a province 
i799 ;-- and in 1782 he called the acts of the British Legisla- 
ture towards Ireland * a daring usurpation on the rights of a free 
feople*,”’—and in 1800 he transferred Ireland to the usurper. 
On all occasions his ambition as despotically governed his poli- 
tics, as his reason invariably eunk before his prejudice. 
| 

‘Though he intrinsically hated a Legislative Union, his lust 
for power induced him to support it ; the preservation of office 
overcame the impulse of conviction, and he strenuously support- 
ed that measure, after having openly avowed himself it’s enemy : 
it’s completion, however, blasted his hopes, and hastened his 
dissolution. The restlessnes of ‘his habit, and the obtrusiveness 
of his disposition, became insupportably embarrassing to the 
British cabinet—the danger of his talents as a minister, and the 
inadequacy of his judgment as a statesman, had been proved in 
Treland :—he had been a useful instrument in that country—but 
the same line of services, which he performed in Ireland, would 


have been ruinous to Great Britain, and Lord Clare was no 
> 





longer consulted. 


« Thus the Union effected, through his friends, what Ire- 
land could never accomplish through his enemies—his total over- 
throw. Unaccustomed to control, and unable to submit, he 
réturned to his country—weary—drooping—and disappointed ; 
regretting what he had done—yet miserable that he could do no 
more :—his importance had expired with the Irish Parliament— 
his patronage ceased to supply food for his ambition—the mind 

and 

*« * In his Lordship’s answer to the address of Dublin University, on 
the 14th of April, 1782, upon the declaration of rights, he used these 
words; and added, that “he had uniformly expressed that opinion; 
both in public and in private.” 
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and the body became too sympathetic for existence, and he 
sunk into the grave—a conspicuous example of human talent 
and human frailty 

« Thus fcll one of the most distinguished personages of the 
British empire.—In his person he was about the middle size— 
slight, and not graceful—his eyes, large, dark, and penetrat- 
ing, betrayed some of the boldest traits of his uncommon cha- 
racter—his countenance though expressive and manly, yet dis- 
covered nothing, which could deceive the physiognomist into 
an opinion of his magnanimity, or call forth an eulogium on his 


virtues. 


« During twenty momentous and eventful years, the life of 
Lord Clare is in fact the history of Ireland—as in romance some 
puissant and doughty chieftain appears prominent in every feat of 
chivalry—the champion in every strife—-the hero of every en- 
counter—and, after a life of toil and of battle, falls surrounded 


by a host of foes—a victim to his own ambition and temerity. 


« Thus Earl Clare, throughout those eventful pericds, will be 
seen bold, active, and desperate—engaging fiercely in every im- 
portant conflict of the Irish nation—and at length, after having 
sacrificed his country to his passions and ambition, endeavour- 


ing to atone for his errors, by sacrificing himself.” 


The foregoing extract, though it have faults, must be al- 
lowed 


1 to present a very honourable testunony of Sir Jonah Bar- 


rington’s talents in describing character. It is antithetical per- 





s, and pointed in some sentences affectedly~—but it is dis- 
criminitive, anatomical, peculiar and pecturesque. We recog- 
nize the truth of the portrait in every line ; the beautiful print, 
that accompanies the memoir, does not give a juster delineation 
yx T 


Lord Clare’s face and countenance, than Sir Jonah’s accu. 


rate pencil does of the lineaments of his mind, the excesses of his 
temper, and the abominations of his politics, 
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The book is very” splendid in point of typographical elegance 
and graphic ornament. But for the beautiful and expensive 
prints which accompany tht specimen, it would also be very dear. 
We are not friends to this style of printing, superb as we are 
willing to acknowledge it, yet when we consider that the supe- 
rior edition of this book, wher entirely published, will cost 
upwards of twenty potnds—this thought, we confess, tends very 
materially to abate our admiration. It isa book that will deserve, 
we hope, to be in the hands of every Irishinans but the price 
interdicts its general diffusion, It is destined only to grace the 
libraries of the opulent and luxurious—tlie man of letters and 
the moderate tradesman are completely deprived of its advantages. 
We even think that as a mete book speculation, a less ostentatious 
display of paper, type and copper-plate ‘vould be more advan- 
tageous to the bookseller. He would more thin compensate in 
extensiveness of circulation, what he might sacrifice in price. 
This opinion of ours, though apparently just, has not, however 
we find upon inquiry, been, in tlie present instance, supported 
by the fact. The interest which the book excites and the 
avidity with which it is purchased, has, we are assured, surpass- 
ed that of any similar production on Irish affairs. This consider- 
ation, as well as its intrinsic merits, shall induce us te enter 
‘ato a more particular critique next month, 


TERE 


THE DRAMA. 


AmMone other criterions to ascertain the state of society; or 
thore precisely, the progress of civilization in a country, the 
Stage naturally occupies a foremost rank. As a representative 
of the manners, as an echo of the sentiments, and as an exhibi- 
tion of the most popular and prevailing taste of a nation, the 
propriety of the selection is obvibus and acknowledged. And 
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yet hewho would derive his opinions of « particular age or cuuatry 
from this source alone, would receive, in almost every instance, 
very erroneous impressions. Without multiplying illustrations, 
or resorting to distant times or climates for an example, what 
opinion would a stranger entertain of a people who could pati- 
ently endure the artless nonsense of The Cabinet, and the uau- 
scous common place of The Soldier’s Daughter? Such a 
man, admitting his capability of deciding justly, would aver that 
our taste was not only vulgar and vitiated, but that we must 
be the most stupid and silly people in the world. Yet if he 
heard Mr. Braham sing in the one, and seen Mrs. Jordan act 
in the other, the Stranger, we have supposed, would suspend 
his judgment, and be obliged to confess, that the country whicls 
could produce and educate such talents, and the people who 
could appreciate and admire them, must have attained a high de- 
gree of refinement, and possess a most accurate sense of hu 
mour. The truth is, that our actors, musicians and painters 
are infinitely, and beyond all comparison, superior to our drama- 
tic poets ; we mean, of course, those authors who are flourish- 
ing while we write. The ballad of the Bewildered Maid, fo 
instance isa poor and paltry rhyme; but how rich, how trans- 
porting can it be rendered by the all accomplishing voice of 
Mr. Braham? The Travellers is trash of the lowest order, ¢ 
wretched jumble of beggarly sentiment, and meaner doggrel ; 
yet the Koyan of Mr. Braham isa treat from which no lover 
of melody would absent himself. The natural inference, there 
fore, however paradoxical it may sound, is not always the just 
one. If it were possible for a moment to suppose that thie 
works of Cherry, or Dibdin, or Allingham, or Hewetson 
should find their way to after ages, posterity would naturally 
deem us, particularly when they heard that the works of these 
manufacturers were received with applause, the most dwarfish 
in intellect, the most diminutive in character, and the most con 
temptible in taste, of any people that ever lived. Yet the con- 


clusion would not be just. It is the actors, the music, the dress- 
es, andthe scenery we tolerate, and not the authors. 
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After all, howevet, we fear that any apology for the vitiated 
state of our dramatic entertainments will prove insufficient. It 
ismelancholy, if not provoking, that with all the aid of music, 
Scenery, and decoration, scarcely a modern production will suc- 
ceed, if unsupported by the mimetic power of a favourite perfor- 
mer. Mere sing-song, and sickly sentiment, and babbling dia- 
logue, an eccentric youth, a testy father, a miss who longs for 
matrimony, and a matron who itches for intrigue, constitute the 
elements of our modern drama. But it is with the actors we 
have to do at present. Abundant opportunity will hereafter oc- 
eur, (of which we shall avail ourselves,) to discuss the more 
general questions connected with the subject of the Stage. 


The present season has commenced tndet auspices peculiarly 
felicitous to the drama, and, by implication, to the public. A se- 
cond theatre was much wanting to give a stimulus to the first. 
Not that Mr. Jones always slept upon his post, but he was 
sometimes absent, and often it is said, above his business. We 
were indeed, with the exception of a few surfmer visitors, who 
came to play afew nights, andto take a few thousand pounds, 
saturated not only with mediocre, but with miserable performers. 
The novelties, as they were called, which were picked off the pro- 
vincial Theatres, or culled from the strolling companies of Eng- 
land, and who, it should appear, came to learn their profession in 
Dublin, were, with an inconsiderable exception, inferior to our 
standing corps. The stage was deterioriting fast, but the citizens 
frequented Crow-Street, because there was no other place of ge- 
neral amusement in the city. ‘The establishment, however, of a 
new theatre, limited, as it unnecessarily is, in its sphere, has given 
a salutary impulse to the patentee of the old. It is not probable 
that while Mr. Johnston retains his popularity, Mr. Jones will 
relax his exertions. A competition is produced, and although 
Mr. Johnston is manacled by the patent of his rival, and restrict- 
ed inthe use of his weapons, he has put the latter upon his me« 
tal; who while threatening prosecution for the invasion of his 
property, (as he calls the theatre, ) with one breath, is bargaining 
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for Ute first actors in England with the next. Mr. Johnston; a: 

the one house, introduces the most admirable corps de ballet ever 

seen in Dublin ; Mr. Jones tempts the first male singer in Europe 
to the other. Mr. Johnston, has rendered his theatre a model 

of neatness, elegance, airiness and convenience—Mr. Jones has de- 
giittered his with a profusion of the most dazzling and inappropri 

ate ornaments. The cortect plainess of the one is perhaps rather 

tame, but the uniformity and accurate propriety of its parts, the 
brillainey dnd beauty of its lustres, ina word its coup d’ail are 
gratifyitig in a high degree; while although we admire the pencil 
of the artist and the brightness of the gold-leaf in the other, we 
are compelled to acknowledge that its magnificence is rather gau- 
dy ; and that the abundance and obtrusiveness of its embellish- 
ments contribute more to present a picture of oriental luxury, we 
shall not say, of barbaric splendor, than of the chaste, and eulti- 
vated, and intellectual appropriation of European taste. But 
these observations may be deemed hypereritical—indeed we are 
inclined to suspect that they are. For we seldom recollect « 
theme upon which the town differs so little, as on that which 
regards the internal decorations of the rival theatres. There 
seems to be but one opinion of their excellance, and of the respec- 
tive capabilities of Marinari, and Fillippo. In that opinion, which 
being general and uniforn, is likely to be accurate, we chearfully 


coincide, 


In sketching an outline of the Theatrical transactions of the 
Winter 1809, Mr. Braham stands pre-eminently in the foreground. 
In fact, we should have little to describe, except the ornaments, 
scenery, and decorations of the Stage, had not this gentleman 
and Mrs. Mountain been engaged to counteract the operation of 
novelty presented by the Peter-street Fheatre, and the more at- 
tractive infuence of the well-merited popularity acquired by 
Mr. Johnston. Mr. Holland, indeed, without half his capabili- 
ties might have succeeded Mr. Radcliffe as leader of the chorus ; 
and Mr. Paine, whose diffidence contrasts so handsomely with 
the flippancy of Phillips, might have attempted for a while to 
fill his place. Still we apprehend the public would be dissatis- 
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fied, or what might be as keenly felt by the manager, the Thea 
tre would be deserted, Even the tragic stride of Mr. Holman, 
the bold brayura of his voice, and the dignified shake of his 
head, failed to attract half the expenses of the house, while 

Mr. Braham by singing ‘4 sigh to a tear, or Just like Love,” in 
his scientific, sly, and expressive manuer, crowded pit, gallery, 

and boxes to their utmost capacity. How mortifying must this 
pointed preference be to the genus irritabile actorum. Indeed it 
ought to chastise their arrogance and teach them humility. Mr. 
Braham is a most accomplished singer, and does every thing for 
the musician and poet, more indeed than, with the exception 

of Catalani alone, we ever heard performed before ; but Mr. 
Holman’s department is at least as excellent, and he is a very 
creditable artist, when he can emancipate himself from the sway 
of vanity, or if he prefer the parase, from the impulse of ambi- 
tion. How different, how pointedly, how insultingly different 
is the reception each of these actors have experienced? Mr. 
Braham, if he but advertize “ On this cold flinty rock, or his Pa- 
lacca, or All's [Vell, is sure to haye all the music-masters and 
musical migses, all thase who have an ear, and all those who have 
not, all those who understand what they talk of, and those, by far 
the greater number, who talk without understanding.—in short 
every one, from Anacreon Moore down to Sir John Stevenson, 
from Mr. Spray, the Choirister, to Mr. EE * * * the Barris- 
ter, crowd the levy, or if the muses are rather delighted with the 
language of adoration, bend at the shrine of this modern Orpheus. 
Even Mr. Trotter, who, we thought had formed his taste upon 
the wild and simple melody of the Irish Harp, condescends to 
listen to Mr. Braham 


Untwisting all the chords that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony, 


Ida of Athens, forgetting her barbiton and doric reed, and all 
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the music of the ancient Greeks, of which she knows so much, - 
descends from her classic sphere to catch the cunning admingle- 
ment of an Englishman’s voice with an Irishman’s violin. Little 
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56 
Parmasan and Cheshire, sit in raptures, like a tulip and moss rose, 
inhaling the radience of the meridian sun, and Storace herself, 
Jike the sun-flower, turns the full glory of her face upon the lumi- 
nary beneath. Mr. Adams, once an enactor of Darby, but now 
a Councellor at Law, together with the amiable and accomplished 
Countess Justiniani of Rome, who has lately honoured him, al- 
though no patrician, with her fair hand, acknowledge, though one 
practiced at the Old-Baily, and the other was familiar with the 
Vatican, and St. Cloud, that they never heard finer tones, nor 
more scientific execution, For altitude, depth and rotundity ; 
for variety, vigor, and compass ; for feeling, judgment and ex- 
pression ; in short for all the indefinite terms in the musical no- 
menclature, expressive of excellence, Mr Braham is lauded from 
the one-shilling critic aloft, to the five-shilling orderly in the back 
attice. For once Thersites and the Gods are right. But while 
all this court is paid to the Warbler ; while poor M‘Nally, is ex- 
hibiting his box-sheet, in dismay to the parties who are hunting 
for places; while the Pit displays a scene of crushing, cries and 
confusion, to the injuyy of many a smart Sacagossa, and the scan- 
dal of many a prude, who wonders at the impudent pressure of 
the men; in short while all the town are running after Mr. Bra- 
ham; Mr. Holmanis declaiming to the gilded daubery, scarlet 
cushions and tallow candles of the House. This contrast is mor- 
tifying, even tous, who do not, by any means, enter into the fecl- 
ings, aad who are totally regardless of the squabbles of a thea- 
tre. It is mortifying, because it shows the decided preference 
which is given to the ephemeral follies of the miserable creatures 
who scribble Operas, if these are supported by passable rausic, 


and a fine voice; while the most impassioned, gublime and interest- 


ing plays of Shakespeare are neglected. It is true, this sw ct 


singer of Israel, is but a bird of passage ; he has hired his notes 
but for a season, and if the Citizens do not hear him now, they 
may never have again the opportunity. . On the contrary, Mr. 
Holman, is a domestic animal, a familiar, a fixture, who is likely 
to remain amongst us while his timbers stick together. 
ft may also be urged that we tolerate the modern Opera only in 
compliment to the performer—-that as the dramatic body is con- 
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stituted at present in Dublin, the closet is the best place to stu- 
dy our dramatic pocts—that we flock to hear Mr. Brahath, as a 
phenomenon, as the most perfect master of vocal music that has 
yet appeared amongst us; and that although we listen with pa- 
tience to the despicable dialogue, the puny sentiments and the des- 
perate puus of the vile poctasters, with whose absurdities we are 
inighty treated, no inference is thence to be drawn as to the sick- 
liness of our stomachs, or the obtuse quality of our taste. Be it 
so—-we confess, however, that we are not satisfied with the ex- 


cuse. 


It is not our design, and indeed it would exceed thase limits to 
which we are compelled, in the present number, to confine this de- 
partment of our miscellany, to commence a formal journal of the 
pieces which have been performed at the Theatres. One House has 
been occupied for almost the entire season with music and songs, 
the other with dancing and pantomime. The inimitable notes of 
Braham, and the inimitable steps of Des Hayes, have divided the 
town. The latter has already left us, and the former, we believe, 
is on the eve of departure. Who comes next, we do not know ; 


but we may venture to conjectyre that none will be more attrac 


tive. 


The most striking qualities of Mr. Braham’s voice are its com. 
pass and variety—his most characteristic peculiarities, ornament 
and intonation. His compass includes almost the entire scale 
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while his em 
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and in variety the band * toils after him in vain;’ 
bellishments, though always graceful and appropriate, sometimes 
conceal, if we may use the word, the melody from an unpracticed 
ear ; and the higher range of his bravura, like the flichts of Cata 
Jani, tend rather to astonish us at his prowess, than to inspir: 
that qualified sympathy which an audience should always expe 
ence. But if his tones do not always sink upon the heart of the 
multitude, (we are far, however, from denying them this power, ) 
what a delicious, what a seraphic treat do they afford to a consci- 
ous and cultivated ear! The abstract beauties of Grecian geome- 


try give not unfrequently to the young mathematician the pur- 
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vhen she assumes the garb of music, when she mingies with 
the passions, when she addresses the imagination, when she speaks 
to the senses, her poweys are paramount, her influence is supreme. 
Tke understanding is delighted, the imagination exalted, and the 


passions rise and subside at her command. The classic fables of 





Orpheus and Ampuion, become foy a moment cred ‘ib! e—t feelings 
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re extinct, are reyived; and men, like the rocks of Thrace, 
hitherto without any, are rendered conscious of the animating 
ptiucipie withia them, This art Mr, Braham possesses in a de- 
gree perhaps more powerful than any individual living, with the 
single exception of Catalani. As the buman voice is superior to 
all iastruments, so Mr. Braham’s, though surpassed by the lady 
we have just now meutioned in the amazing height, and, (if the 
metaphor be not too violeut,) in the tvansparent clearness of her 
tones ; though he may be accasiouaily equalled by Mr. [ncledon 
lu sweetness, and unsophisticated melody ; and though we think 
he has in the person of Scboni, a worthy rival in pathos and fee}. 
ing; still he combines the most striking q qualities of all these fine 
artists ; in science he is superior to them all, and of course, for the 
assertion is neither hyperholical, nor even extravagant, to all man- 
kind beside. But it is not the science alone, or the voice alone 
of Mr, Braham, that are excellent—to those he joins a versatility 


yo eee oe, Bi pak ats ee } 
and fecaag which enable him to sustain with tragic dignity the 
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boldest flichts of the lyrical muse, while at the some time 
With wanton heed and gid dy cunning, 
‘Yne melting voice through mazes runnine 
2 
preserves its poise andequilibre, its possession and propriety ; sel 
ars i i) Gull > | iOn « propriety ; ~ 
Aawn At aie anita Of ig P wna -_ e , 
if civerging mito fl falsetto, and nes t by any accident betray- 
y s at :] ¢ ’ 1 o- tha om are ate ty 
ed into ¢ nelegant. sut is he give the Ssteiaie its nr 
uy fre—tf hts voice have the power to picture the plains 
f A Hon PI reeent ~ F e -, a 
f Avexandria, aud te present the dying Abercrombie te “~ 


art—-if the ardent and impatient muse of Walter Scott acquire 
new energy and crace, when the last words of Marmion are har 
g.cnize | hy Doctor Clarke, and enunciated with all the richness 
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of science and all the pride of song by Mr. Braham; if the soul 
enjoy a prelude of harmony, only not celestial, when he chaunt 

* Comfort ye my people, or Waft her angels ; if it subside into ten- 
derness and compassion at the rash Vow of Jeptha, or at This cold 
finty rock ; what shall we say of its neatness, point, and propriety, 
when applied to the light and epigramatic stanzas of Sure sucha 
pair, or the pretty rondequ Just like love? Satire must be silenc- 
ed, and envy must search for defect in vain. 


Of Mr. Braham’s acting little need be said, for in truth there 
is little scope for observation. The dialogue he has been com- 
pelled to utter is so very mean, the sentiments put into his 
mouth are so paltry and common place, and the situations which 
occur in the opera are so little interesting or dramatic, that Mr. 
Kemble himself could make nothing of them. The most judi- 
cious way, therefore, for an actor in such operas as Thirty Thou- 
sand, or Lhe Travellers to acquit himself, is to repeat the part 
without any emphasis or exertion, and cautiously to avoid any 
attempt at rendering it a character, This plan Mr. Braham has 
prudently adopted ; and accordingly, whether personating a Turk. 
ish Captain, a Grandee of Spain, or a British Seamen, as the 
authors have made no difference in the portraits, neither has 
Mr. Braham attempted any. He runs through the verbiage 
smoothly and with propriety. His enunciation, indeed, differs 
in nothing from the reading of a gentleman, except in the loud- 
yess necessary to filla theatre. Yet he seems to possess consider- 
able dramatic powers. His songs, independent of the excellencies 
of voice and execution, are admirably acted. Although full of 
ornament, aud too fond, perhaps, of the nuge canore of song ; 
although his flourishes, are frequently exotic, and his embellish- 
ments ambitious and extreme—his cords are articulated with a 
distinctness truly astonishing : the sentiment is never host in the 
profusion of sound, nor veiled, if we may use the metaphor, 
in the drapery of the accompaniments. Mr. Holman, whos 
delivery is certainly very fine, does not convey the meaning ot 
Macbeth or Jaffier more clearly to the audience, than Mr. Bra- 


ham does that of his Polacca. Every syllable is somnded, 


though he may be a minute in pronouncing the word; and the 


verse 
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verse with all the vigor and sweetness which the poet may have 
given, reaches the ear unenfeebled and complete through the 
full thunder of a well regulated band. 


Now distinctness is the the first attribute in histrionic elocu- 
tion. That, as we have said, Mr. Braham possesses not only 
Tn 
ncu 


in the smart rondeau, but in the most difficult and complex move- 


ments of harmony. As instances, we might cite The last word sof 


Marmion, harmonized by Doctor Clarke, and that most unpoe- 
tical and pedantic, but musical and siugular song, called the 
Battle of Maida. But it is not in point of articulation alone, 
that Mr. Braham excels ag an actor, He pourtrays by his coun- 
tenance and gesture the sentiments he sings. Among a number 


of examples the reader will recollect the recitative of 2 gloomy 


caves, which he gives with all the pathos and tender wildness of 


tragedy. 


The beautiful opera of Artaxerxes, and indeed all those of 
Metastasio, with many others of the Italian school, prove, that 


it is not impossible even in English, which is said, very falsely 
and affectedly, to be an unaccommodating and unmusical lan- 
guage, to combine good poetic sense, with sterling British mu- 
sic. Is it not melancholy that some attempt of the kind has 
not been made? Although we have neither a Handel, nor a 
Haydn, a Southern, or a Shakespeare; yet we have poets and 
musicians which would da honor to the age of those great names, 
But they appear to keep a shy and cautious distance. Music, 
instead of being ‘ marvied to immortal verse,” is degraded by 
associating with the fooleries of Mother Goose, the diablerie of 
Don Juan, or the infinitely more intolerable absurdities (because 
their pretensions are greater) of Dibdin and Cherry. Surely 
the talents of the many eminent composers of which the British 
capital can now boast, would be more creditably employed in 
writing music for operas from the pens of Southey, Scott, 
Campbell or Moore, than in endeavours to conceal or to adorn 
the rude nonsense or flimsy follies of the regular dogrellists who 
receive their weekly hire from the playhouse. But the Port, 


very naturally, is ashamed to enter on a line of the profession 
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which has been degraded by such names as Till Allpgham o: 
Owenson. Could it be expected, for instance, that Anacreon 
Moore, indisputably the first amatory poet of the day, and who, 
we pelieve, possesses dramatic talent, in a very uncommon degree, 
would reduce himself to the level of the gentle poetasters we 
haye named; when after all, Zhe Travellevs, and such trash, might 
be received with equal, perhaps with superior plaudits? In truth 
it is the audience, the public who are to blame in these matters, 
and not the real poet or musician. A miserable pun, a paltry 
conceit, a dull and vulgar compliment to British generosity 
and valour, are received with as much favour, and applauded to 
the echo again, with as much thoughtless enthusiasm, as the finest 


ages of Metestasio or Alfieri could produce. 


But to do an Irish public justice, they do not in this respect 
act so untastefully, as their fellow subjects in London. The 
Cabinet, Thirty Thousand, &c. &c. &c. and all the wretched 
individuals of the tribe, have been repeatedly and heartily hissed ; 
and would unquestionably have been hooted from the stage, had 
not Mr. Braham been a principal performer in the respective 
pieces. Indeed so near damnation was Fa/se Alarms on Friday 
last, that it was deemed advisable to send that gentleman forth 
for the purpose of anneuncing its repetition on the following 
day. Nor would his popularity and the respect in which he is 
deservedly held save the opera from ruin, had he not at the same 
time mentioned his intention of favouring the town with some 
of his popular songs. It is a gratification which is seldom wit- 
nessed, but it would be a high one, to attend an opera, in 
vhich the charms of music, poetry, dialogue, piot, and acting 
might be combined. Now we have amongst us the poet, the 
musician, and the singer. Why then does not Mr. Moore pro- 
duce his drama? It is said to be in readiness; the manager, we 
uppose, is friendly ; and never in point of vocal ability will a bette: 
opportunity occur for its production on the Irish stage. We 
trust that we shall soon have to announce the play of a ge- 


nuine poet enacted, for the first time, before an audience of his 


countrymen. 
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62 
But to return to our theatrical comments. Mrs. Mountain, 
until within these last few weeks, was the vocal heroine of our 
boards. She chose to appear in light and humourous characters, 
and as she possessed more comic talent than in general falls to 
the lot of a mere singer, she acquitted herself very handsomely in 
the parts she undertook. Her voice, which is the principal ob- 
ject of remark, is clear, particularly in the higher tones; but she 
sometimes runs it beyond thecompass, which is equally distressing 
to the audience and to herself. Scientific and correct, she appears 
to possess more grace and judgment, than execution or command, 
yet she has much sweetness and delicacy, and what she may want 
in flexile variety, in fulness and in force, she compensates in her 
taste of manner, andin the rounded melody of hertones. Indeed 
she would have acquired more popularity, and would have been 
praised much more highly, but for the juxta-position in which 
she stood with respect to Mr. Braham—that gentleman, veluti 
stellasinter lunaminores, depriving the most brilliant competitors of 
a portion of their lustre. We are sorry the manager has been in- 


duced to part with her, for the operatic table is no by means full. 


Mrs. Nunn, comes next. This lady’s knowledge of music is 
unquestionable, her voice a very fine one, and although her articu- 
lation is vile, or rather she has no articulation at all, when singing, 
she isbeyond a doubt a creditablemember of the opera. But she 
is unpopular; why, we shallleaveothers to enquire Ass an actress 
Mrs. Nunn, we think, has powers, but the want of popularity, to 
which we havejust alluded, prevents her from making any progress 
We may return to a more particular investigation of this lady’s 
character and capacities hereafter. 

Want of rgom compels us to defer our remarks upon the remainder of 
the Dramatic Body until next month, when we shall so arrange our Mis- 
cellany, as to give to the theatrical department more space then we can 
afford at preseat.—-Mr. Johyston’s Theatre shall receive particular in- 
vestigation, 

canines 
ewes o enmenenonae: 

Po.iticaLRevizw.—We have for the reasons above mentioned, been 
most reluctantly compelled to postpone an ANALYsis of recent political 

events until next month, 
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